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CHARLES SUMNER. 


HAT says Phrenology of Charles Sum- 
ner? This: his brain was large, 
measuring nearly twenty-four inches in cir- 
cumference, and high in proportion. It was 
of fine quality, well-formed and well-sus- 
tained by a splendid vital system. His tem- 


perament comprised the motive, mental and 
vital elements in nearly equal proportions. 
He stood six feet high, weighed from 175 to 
180 lbs., and was generally temperate in all 
respects, save in that of almost incessant 








mental activity. With the exception of the 
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times when suffering from the consequences 
of certain physical injuries, he was gen- 
erally sound and healthy. His constitution 
was remarkable for flexibility and endurance. 
Returning to the brain, we find first, a large 
frontal lobe—which our engraving fails 
properly to represent—with the reflectives 
and perceptives about equally developed. 
We find also large Language. The head 
is high in the crown, showing Self- 
Esteem, Firmness, Approbativeness, Consci- 
entiousness, and Hope all large, while Ven- 
eration and Spirituality are less strongly 
marked. The upper side-head, embracing 
Cautiousness, Sublimity, and Ideality were 
large. Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, and 
Constructiveness were fairly marked, but not 
so influential as those before mentioned. 
In the base of the brain we find very large 
Combativeness, moderate Destructiveness, 
large Adhesiveness, and other social organs 
fully developed. 

In addition to a powerful frame, a strong 
body, a large brain, and a very active tem- 
perament, we have a highly educated and 
thoroughly disciplined mind. Among all 
our modern statesmen none surpassed Mr. 
Sumner in these respects. His mental powers 
were always available. He was clear and 
quick in perception, broad and far-reaching 
in intellect, prompt, resolute, and dignified 
in action. The embodiment of integrity, he 
was a man of purpose and of power. Was 
he censorious? He was a clear and critical 
reasoner, and with large Conscientiousness 
and Combativeness, he did not “ sugar-coat 
his pills." He was honest and uncom- 
promising ; he was manly, dignified, aspiring, 
proud-spirited, and determined. No one 
would ever approach him with a view to 
bribery or corruption. Being learned, schol- 
arly, and a fine speaker, he became early in 
life distinguished as an orator. But he was 
no less bright as a writer, than capable as 
a thinker and speaker. 








The true character of the man may be 
seen in all his acts in all his life. He was 
true to himself, true to the objects he 
had in view, true to his friends, and all the 
ends and aims of his life were in the line of 
a stern sense of duty. 

With more French suavity, and more of a 
compromising spirit, he would have been 
much more popular. But he was a states 
man, not a mere partisan politician. He 
was the maker of creeds, not their subject, 
In his statesmanship he did not confine him- 
self to States, or even to a nation, but rather 
to the races of men, and to the world. His 
sympathies were broad enough to compre. 
hend mankind, and he would legislate for 
all. With him the question was, in the sight 
of Heaven, “ WHat Is RIGHT”? 


Charles Sumner was born in Boston on the 
6th day of January, 1811. On his father’s 
side one ancestor, Job Sumner, bore a notable 
part in the early days of the Republic. His 


father, from 1825 to 1839 high sheriff of. 


Suffolk county, possessed no little ability asa 
lawyer, and also as a writer of essays and 
poems. Charles was prepared for college in 
Phillips’ Academy, and in 1830 entered Har 
vard, where he was graduated the same year. 
Choosing law as his pursuit, he entered the 
Law School at Cambridge a year later. 
There he formed a friendship with Judge 
Story, which lasted until the latter's death. 
He was admitted to the bar in Worcester in 
1834, but began practice soon after in Boston. 
Literature having a strong attraction for 
him, he became the Reporter of the United 
States Circuit Court for Massachusetts. 
Besides this he lectured for three years 
before the Law School, in the absence of 
Judge Story. He went to Europe in 1837, 
remaining three years, during which time he 
traveled in France, Italy, Germany, and Eng- 
land, studying the legal systems of those 
countries, and making the acquaintance of 
prominent public men whose names are his 
torical. 

On his return to Boston he resumed the 
practice of his profession, but was little dis 
posed to take part in the conduct of suits, 
preferring to study the literature and science 
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of law. In 1843 he again resumed the posi- 
tion of lecturer at the Cambridge Law 
School, and the following two years issued 
his edition of Vesey’s Reports, in twenty 


‘volumes, a work conceived and executed in 
‘his happiest spirit. He also edited and pub- 


lished two or three light treatises, and the 
American Law Jurist, a quarterly. When 
Judge Story died in 1845, hoping that the 
young student he had trained would succeed 
him in the Professorship of the Law School, 
Charles Sumner had just chosen another path 
of life. He delivered his oration on the 
True Grandeur of Nations, before the Boston 
municipal authorities, on the Fourth of July, 
1845, and from that day dates Mr. Sumner’s 
career as one of the leading figures in the 
history of the anti-slavery struggle. 

He threw himself with such enthusiasm into 
the conflict, and advocated such radical meas- 
ures, that his utterances alarmed the Whig 
party, of which he was a member. 

The Pro-Slavery Democracy was then all- 
powerful ; the Whigs were, in the mass, timid 
of going to an extreme length in opposition 
to it, and Mr. Sumner withdrew from them 
and joined the “ Free-soilers,” who favored 
the election of Mr. Van Buren to the Presi- 
dency in 1848. Gen. Taylor; however, was 
elected, died, and was succeeded by Vice- 
President Fillmore. The Fugitive Slave Bill 
was passed, was signed by the President, and 
the whole North was thrown into a paroxysm 
of fury. One of the best speeches made 
against this measure was Mr. Sumner’s ora- 
tion before the Free-soil State Convention at 
Boston, in October, 1850. It produced the 
deepest impression on those who heard it, 
and tended to keep alive the strong resent- 
ment with which the Northern people always 
regarded the odious statute. On the 24th of 
April, 1851, Daniel Webster having vacated 
his seat in the Senate to enter Mr. Fillmore’s 
Cabinet, Mr. Sumner was elected United 
States Senator by a coalition of Free-soilers 
and Democrats, after a contest of extreme 
severity. Mr. Sumner took his seat in the 
national councils firmly pledged “ to oppose 
all sectionalism, whether in unconstitutional 
efforts by the North to force freedom into 
the slave States, or in like efforts by the South 
to carry slavery into the free States, or to ex- 
tend it over the national Government.” His 





first effort in the Senate was the celebrated 
speech on the 26th of August, 1852, entitled, 
“Freedom National, Slavery Sectional.” 
Two years later he made another great 
speech against the Kansas-Nebraska_ bill. 
It was in this speech that he denounced the 
bill as at once the dest and the worst measure 
which Congress had ever acted on. On the 
26th and the 28th of June of the same year, 
in the debate on the Boston memorial for the 
repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law, Mr. Sumner 
replied in the most scathing eloquence to 
Messrs. Jones of Tennessee, Butler of South 
Carolina, and Mason of Virginia. In this 
way he became the recognized leader of the 
Anti-Slavery party in the Senate. In May, 
1856, occurred the memorable debate on the 
admission of Kansas as a State. In the 
course of his speech Mr. Sumner denounced 
the crime of slavery with such unsparing 
severity and sarcasm, that the Southern 
members in Congress became furiously in- 
censed. Two days after its delivery, while 
Mr. Sumner was seated in his chair in the 
Senate, after adjournment, busily writing, he 
was attacked by Preston 8. Brooks, Repre- 
sentative from South Carolina. Armed with 
a heavy cane, Brooks struck his unobservant 
victim a powerful blow on the head, felling 
him unconscious to the floor, and then con- 
tinued his blows. Mr. Keitt and other 
Southern Congressmen sustained Brooks 
against immediate interference. The effect 
of this occurrence on the country was start- 
ling. From East to West one universal cry of 
indignation arose, and the attack probably 
did more damage to the Democratic party 
than even the Fugitive Slave bill. 

The injuries of Mr. Sumner were of the 
most dangerous character, and resulted in 
long-continued disability. He sought quiet 
and repose in Europe, where at Paris, under 
the treatment of the best medical skill, he was 
finally restored to health; but his nervous 
system had received a shock from which it 
never wholly recovered. Meanwhile Mr. 
Sumner had been in 1857 almost unani- 
mously re-elected to the Senate by the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, and on his return from 
Paris he resumed his seat, and it was soon 
discovered that he had lost none of his old 
spirit and energy in his chosen field. In the 
Presidential canvass which resulted in the 
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election of Abraham Lincoln, Mr. Sumner 
took an active part; and in the debates in 
the Senate which finally led to that last 
attempt of the South to perpetuate the sys- 
tem which their great opponent had spent 
his life in destroying, and during the war 
which followed, Mr. Sumner stood up as the 
enemy of compromise or concession in any 
shape or form. 

When the war had been closed and Con- 
gress turned its attention to measures for the 
restoration of the Southern States, Mr. Sum- 
ner appears to have watched with close in- 
terest every plan introduced, and he stood 
prepared to oppose any and everything 
which might seem, however remotely, to 
militate against the perfect freedom and 
equality of the colored race under the law. 
His principle was that by investing the 
negroes in the conquered States with all the 
rights that the white citizens enjoyed, na- 
tional authority would be placed on a more 
secure foundation than by any other method. 

In the proceedings of 1866 and 1867, 
which were chiefly marked by the attempts 
of Mr. Johnson to force his theory of recon- 
struction on Congress, and his frequent vetoes 
of important measures that had obtained 
legislative sanction, Mr. Sumner was a con- 
spicuous figure, and in the celebrated im- 
peachment trial he also took a leading part. 
Subsequently to that trial he made but one 
important speech, that on the Alabama 
claims, although at all times strictly atten- 
tive to his duties as a Senator. 

In private life Mr. Sumner was eminently 
upright and pure. He was a man of abound- 
ing industry and wide literary tastes. He 
married late in life, but the marriage was 
not a happy one, and his wife separated from 
him and lived in Europe. The reasons for 
the separation have never been made known, 
but Mr. Sumner submitted the case to two or 
three of his warm friends, among whom was 
the late Mr. Greeley, who decided that he had 
acted under the circumstances with all the 
delicacy and courage of a man of high honor. 

A writer in the New York Herald thus 
speaks of the deceased statesman: 

“There was a solemnity, a stern beauty 
about his death in keeping with his charac- 
ter. He died virtually in the Senate Cham- 
ber. The day before his death Massachu- 








setts, which he loved with the fervey 
passion of a son, had publicly withdrawn the 
censure passed upon him for certain opin. 
ions expressed in reference to the war. He 
died also from the effects of the cruel out 
rage inflicted upon him by a frenzied South 
Carolinian, and, not unlike Lincoln, was ing 
certain sense a martyr to Liberty. He wa 
the oldest Senator in point of continuous 
service ; for, although Mr. Cameron and Mr, 
Hamlin were members of the body before his 
election, their services have not been con 
tinuous. His Senatorial service was of 4 
chivalrous, almost a romantic, character. He 
entered the Senate accompanied by Chase 
and Hale, alone, despised, contemned, 
abused, to fight the battle of freedom. Alone 
he fought it; for while Chase and Hale were 
as sincere in their anti-slavery convictions, 
with him it was an earnest, burning passion, 
growing into intense anger. We are not far 
removed from that time, but even now it is 
hard to comprehend it. The Southern 
statesmen had commanded the Republic for 
many years. * * * They had before en» 
countered Northern statesmen, gifted men, 
too, like Choate and Webster, and Everett 
and Buchanan, but they had come to serve 
and not to disobey. No public man from 
the North had ever entered the Senate Cham- 
ber without swearing allegiance to the royal 
power of slavery, without, we fear, being too 
willing to take the oath, or any oath, how- 
ever dishonorable, to “ preserve peace.” 
And the South meant that there should be 
no peace unless slavery: was respected as a 
sacred institution above the Union and the 
Constitution, as the very corner-stone of the 
Republic. * * * Sumner held a different 
tone from that of any Senator who had pre- 
ceded him. He came as Castelar into the 
Cortes of Spain—as Gambetta into the Impe- 
rial Assembly. In Continental political 
speech he was an ‘irreconcilable ;’ he would 
have no compromise, would war upon slav- 
ery as a crime, a perfidy, a dishonor to the 
Union. He never concealed this purpose or 
moderated it. There is the fervor of the 
Hebrew prophets of old in the declarations 
of his early speeches [Here we see the true 
character of the man, when he said]: ‘ By 
the supreme law which commands me to do 
no injustice ; by the comprehensive Christian 
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law of brotherhood; by the Constitution 
which I have sworn to support, Iam bound 
to disobey this act! Never, in any capacity, 
can I render voluntary aid in its execution ! 
Pains and penalties I will endure; but this 
great wrong I will not do! Better suffer in- 
justice than do it! Better be the victim 
than the instrument of wrong!’ 

These words were spoken at the outset of 
Sumner’s career, but they give us the tem- 
per of his life. In every controversy, and 
many came to him during his twenty-three 
years of duty, he took the same tone. When 
the Kansas-Nebraska question arose, he car- 
ried into the debates an acerbity, a scornful 
anger and plainness of speech which sound 
strange in these calmer times. It is difficult 
to imagine the scholarly and accomplished 
Sumner speaking of another Senator as a 
skunk. Yet this was the term he applied to 
no lessa man than Stephen A. Douglas. Ah, 
those were sad, earnest, angry, heart-burning 
days, fitly preluding the terrible hours of 
combat and fury that were so soon to come! 
It was this debate that led to the atrocious 
assault of Preston 8. Brooks, which made 
Sumner’s further life a torture, and finally 
caused his death. It is well to remember 
that this anger, and more especially the ex- 
traordinary severity of speech which exasper- 
ated Brooks, did not originate with Sumner. 
The violence of the Southern Senators, of 
Toombs, Davis, Wigfall, Butler, and the 
others, is inconceivable now. Sumner fought 
with the weapons of the controversy. Nor 
did he disdain the manner of the strife ; for, 
like Burke, rhetoric was only pleasing to him 
when it gave force to his speech. It was the 
spirit of Cromwell, of Jonathan Edwards, 
warring upon a crime; and, reading his 
speeches now, we are struck with their spirit 
of prophecy. “ You have made all future 
compromises impossible.” “There will real- 
ly be a North, and the slave power will be 
broken.” “The great Northern hamme rwill 
descend to smite the wrong.” “TI penetrate 
that ‘All Hail Hereafter,’ when slavery must 
disappear.” “I discern the flag of my coun- 
try as the flag of freedom, undoubted, pure, 
and irresistible.” 

“These were indeed prophecies! Hebrew 
in their plainness, and they show us the spirit 
that won Gettysburg. This is the part of 





Sumner’s life upon which we love to dwell; 
for here we see its fullness and splendor, its 
wide, unbending sincerity. He resembles no 
man so much as Burke, not only in his char- 
acter, but in his career. Like Burke, Sumner 
possessed the widest range of knowledge. 
Like him, he made a furious, implacable war 
upon tyranny and crime.” 

Rev. James Freeman Clark said that 
Charles Sumner was the most unpopular of 
all our great men. “He was eminently what 
politicians call ‘an impracticable man ’—that 
is, a man who can not be induced to sacrifice 
his principles to the success of his party. 
This large, warm heart, longing for sympa- 
thy, and prizing friendship so highly, was 
continually misunderstood, and was very 
much alone.” “ His fidelity to principle cost 
him dearly. Many disliked Sumner because 
he kept himself on the upper level of prin- 
ciple.” 

“ Once,” said Mr. Clarke, after speaking of 
the cowardly assault of Brooks, “ while Mr. 
Sumner was here in Boston, still suffering 
from those injuries, I called at his house in 
Hancock Street. He was resting in an easy 
chair, and with him were three gentlemen. 
He introduced them to me, one as Captain 
John Brown, of Ossawatomie. They were 
speaking of this assault by Preston Brooks, 
and Mr. Sumner remarked: ‘The coat I had 
on at that time is in that closet. The collar 
is stiff with blood. You can see it if you 
please.’ Captain John Brown arose, went to 
the closet, slowly opened the door, carefully 
took down the coat and looked at it for a 
few moments with the reverence with which 
a Roman Catholic regards the relics of a 
saint. Perhaps the sight caused him to feel 
a still deeper horror of slavery, and to take a 
stronger resolution of attacking it in its 
strongholds. So the blood of martyrs is the 
seed of the church.” 

Mr. Beecher spoke of Mr. Sumner as “ the 
representative man of that reactionary spirit 
which had saved the nation. God worked 
largely in him,” Mr. Beecher said, “ for the 
benefit of the nation, and he died in the 
right place.” 

Dr. Storrs said of the dead Senator: “A 
minister thinks as other men do, and when 
he stands over the coffin, the virtues of the 
dead are ever present with him. Here was a 
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man of intense convictions, who repelled 
many, made many enemies, was thought by 
many to be egotistic and passionate, and who 
often roused the most intense antagonism. 
Now he is dead, and the very men who 
spoke of him with hate speak of him almost 
with love. He was a man with a grand 
principle to serve.” 

From the Golden Age we quote: 

In all that can make a public character 
admired, beloved, and reverenced, Charles 
Sumner was endowed lavishly ; first by the 
gifts of Nature, then by the advantages of 
fortune, and last by that more capricious, yet 
not less powerful, influence which may be 
called the spirit of destiny, or the genius of 
a@ career. 

What a rich catalogue of elements go to 
make the sum total of all that death now 
consecrates in the name of Charles Sumner! 
What personal gifts and graces—beginning 
with the comely tower of his physical frame, 
which in itself adorned the Senate Chamber 
like some work of antique art! What a 
noble mind sat like a chapter on this pillar, 
crowning it as with a Corinthian scroll! 
What a library of learning was stored within 
his capacious brain—a crowded granary of 
harvests from all tongues and times! What 
a skill of speech and pen he acquired—show- 
ing the cunning workman’s most facile 
touch! What solidity of judgment he 
evinced! What gravity of behavior he 
maintained! What majesty of moral force 
pervaded all his faculties and dictated all 
his acts! What a position he was enabled to 
fill as the chief Senator who bore the stand- 
ard of human rights during a prolonged 
term of service which a favoring Providence 
cast for him in just that period of our his- 
tory in which he was most fitted to shine! 

* * * * 
Among all contemporary statesmen, not only 
in this country, but in Europe, he achieved 
what we regard as the noblest of political rep- 
utations; nor has political life in any age 
of the world ever developed a superior char- 
acter. 

The only danger that now menaces this 
great fame is the fact that its colossal pro- 
portions demand that it shall be judged by 
colossal tests. There isa divine democracy 
in human nature by which the majority of 





mankind instinctively forbid any one of their 
number—however great and masterly—to 
* Get the start of this majestic world, 
And bear the palm alone.” 

When men tower up into the upper ranks of 
greatness, we insist that they shall be meas- 
ured by the heroic mold. It is itself a suffi- 
cient fame to be required to submit to this 
measurement. Charles Sumner must be 
gauged by this, and by no other. It is idle 
to judge him by any ordinary standard, for 
he transcends it. 

If one of our many eloquent Senators ends 
an oration in the Senate and takes his seat 
amid the applause of the Chamber, he is con- 
gratulated on having made what is called a 
great speech. And yet the judgment which 
bestows this verdict does not stop to make 
comparison with Cicero or with Chatham. 
The award is adjudged by a lower standard. 
But in Mr. Sumner’s speeches there is a 
towering ambitiousness which—if not in 
their realization of a perfect eloquence, yet 
in their aspiration toward it—necessarily 
puts their author into a forced comparison 


with the world’s brightest lights of rhetoric ° 


and literature—with the chief and master 
spirits who rule ancient and modern tongues. 
This comparison Mr. Sumner can neither evade 
nor abide; for though no man has spoken in 
our time whose words have challenged wider 
attention than his—so that it might be 
almost said that Charles Sumner’s speeches 
were historic events; and though no other 
American orator has bequeathed in choice 
English so many studious orations to the 
care or the neglect of the next generation; 
yet—judging Mr. Sumner by the only stand- 
ard that we are willing to apply to him— 
these works do not seem to us to bear evi- 
dence of the continuing and immortal fire of 

“Thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 

So, too, he had his limitations in other di- 
rections; for example, in a deficiency of that 
practical statesmanship which knows how to 
shape—and, above all, knows how to carry, 
the fitting measure for the present hour. 

We freely admit, therefore, that in these 
practical, and in some other important re- 
spects, Mr. Sumner had his superiors among 
the many able and few great men who sat 
about him in the Senate. 

Nevertheless, take him for all in all—judg- 
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ing him by any test, whether the supreme or 
the common—Charles Sumner now goes into 
history as the most illustrious man who ever 
sat in the American Senate. Clay out- 
charmed him in eloquence; Webster out- 
weighed him in intellect ; Calhoun outshone 
him in brilliancy; but Sumner outranks 





them all in the sum-total of his gifts, his 
learning, his labors, his devotion to liberty, 
his moral majesty of character, and, conse- 
quently, in the historic luster of his name. 

It is his peculiar greatness to have been 
great in those qualities which are of the 
greatest rank in human nature. 








{)hsiognomy, or Signs of arate 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 
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CONVERSATIONS ABOUT FACES—NO. 4. 
CONTRASTS OF CHARACTER. 
Agassiz, VANDERBILT, FIELD, DICKENS, BEECHER, Eveente, WASHINGTON—FACE AND VOCATION. 


BY L. E. L. 


“fT\HE photographer is doing a great 
work for us,” said my brother, as he 
sat looking at two pictures of Agassiz, one 
taken twenty-five years ago, the other within 
ayear. “Ina little while we shall have the 
history of our great men sun-painted as fast 
as it is made. In fact, we have it now in 
many instances, and I want you to look at 
these faces I have arranged. This photo- 
graph of Agassiz, twenty-five years ago, is 
more a prophecy than a history. True, at 
thirty he had accomplished much, but the face 
suggests rather great capabilities than great 
achievements. Then full of hope, of bound- 
less enthusiasm and devotion to the work of 
his life, he was at the beginning of his 
career. In the second face we see how his 
successes molded him; how he grew in 
knowledge and in power, and in the con- 
sciousness, too, of the strong hold he had 
upon the heart and intellect of this nation. 
What a sunny-tempered man he was! This 
first face is full of June sunshine; the last of 
autumnal glory.” 
“ But can you see,” I asked, “any definite 
change in the lines of the two faces?” 
“Look,” said my brother, “at the line 
of the brow, and you will see that the con- 
stant use of the observing faculty has made 
the brows more prominent in the second pic- 
ture than in the first, otherwise the lines in 
the two faces are the same, only deepened 
and intensified in the second. On neither 





face is the slightest trace of $, that char- 
acter stamped so deeply into many an other- 
wise noble physiognomy. If you want to see 
this for yourself, look on this picture and on 
this,” saying which my brother quietly put 
the last picture of Agassiz between Vander- 
bilt on the left and.Jim Fisk on the right. 
“ Now what do you read ?” said he. 

“T read,” said I, “in the right and left 
bower, an intense appreciation of material 
wealth for its own intrinsic value, and, as I 
still look, Agassiz’s face is full of a severe, 
sublime, yet mild reproof. He chose the true 
riches, and will grow evermore in honor as 
they lapse into forgetfulness. Had they but 
associated their wealth with his renown, 
they, too, had been remembered forever.” 

“Vanderbilt has founded a college, you 
know,” said my brother. 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ the wisest thing he ever 
did.” 

“These three faces of Cyrus Field are 
studies. In the first he stands, as you see, by 
a globe, demonstrating the possibility of the 
cable. Very grave and earnest is his face, 
with eyes having the same expression as the 
eyes in the portraits of Columbus. He 
believes in his inmost soul that the ocean 
Columbus crossed he can span. Oh, if he 
can but make others believe in it as he 
does! i 

“Tn the second picture, that darling: cable 
of his lies in two pieces at the bottom. of: the 
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Atlantic ocean. What mighty toils, what 
splendid achievements, what fervid hopes 
have ended in disaster, defeat, and-rupture! 
Here he looks like Napoleon at Waterloo, 
yet with power and resolve to reverse the 
decision of his Waterloo. 

“But what a contrast to the other two is 
this third picture! His name and his fame 
the pride of two hemispheres, his fortune 
vastly more than retrieved, and he a welcome 
guest at the court of kings, and evermore to 
be held in lasting and honorable remem- 
brance among men. No wonder the face 
breaks intv a smile, no wonder delight a 
thousand-fold accrues from all the failure of 
hopes, the crushing of enterprises, the strokes 
of disaster that, at the last, have been trans- 
formed into abounding joy, splendid success, 
and crowning victory. 

“ Here is Dickens as he came to our shores 
thirty years ago, young, elastic, with the rich 
consciousness of infinite power to please, 
and his lips still wet with the first sweet 
draughts from the chalice of popular ap- 
plause. In the pictures of him as we saw 
him last his powers are developed, but care 
sits on his cheek. He does not look like a 
happy man, or an amiable man. Something 
troubles him; what is it? The inlaid ghosts 
of Quilp, the haunting memory of little 
Nell, or disappointment in his domestic life ? 

“Here are several faces of Beecher, this 
one taken when he first came to Brooklyn; 
look at it! boyish, confident, aspiring, daring, 
hoping all things, believing all things. Noth- 
ing daunts him, and, regardless of custom or 
prejudice, he marks out the course that to 
him seems just and right and sensible. In 
some of these later pictures he looks jollily 
defiant as, intrenched in the hearts of his 
people, and supported by the better sense of 
community, he laughs at the jeers and hisses 
and arrows of his enemies. But in the last 
sun-painting done for him we find traces of 
many a weary conflict from without and 
from within, many a heavy hour of watching 
and prayer, many a weighty burden borne in 
silence and laid at the Master's feet. His 
face deep scars of thunder have intrenched, 
but the light in his eyes is the same, and the 
words on his lips lift the listener nearer than 
ever to his Maker. 

“ Look at these four pictures of Eugénie; 








would that we had one of her as she is now! 
In the first we see her as she was when Na- 
poleon first saw her, a violet with the dew in 
it, fair and sweet, and unconscious of her 
powers. In the second picture, that side 
face so familiar to all collectors of photo- 
graphs, we see her as she was in the early 
days of her empire, the acknowledged belle 
of Europe, infinite in her power of pleasing, 
and infinitely rejoicing in that power. Never 
was a woman so beautiful and in so high 
position freer from hauteur or self-conceit. 
She aspires only in this picture to reign 
over the heart of France. The third picture 
was taken while her husband was in Italy, 
and she was regent of the Empire. There is 
a consciousness of regal power in her atti- 
tude and bearing, and yet one can see that 
she is only playing empress. A magnificent 
figure-head she is, and she claims to be noth- 
ing more. In the fourth picture she sits with 
her right elbow on the table, her cheek rest- 
ing upon a hand, while her son, the Prince Im- 
perial, leans confidingly against her knee, and 
her left hand is on his shoulder. This picture 
is all mother. Her sum of hope and all her 
joy is centered in this bright-eyed, handsome 
boy. For his sake she wears the diadem, 
and rejoices in its power. In all human 
probability he will be Napoleon IV. Sedan 
is not dreamed of. Chiselhurst is in a foreign 
land. The sky above is all bright; not a 
cloud as big as a man’s hand can be seen 
in the horizon. Happy, indeed, is it for us 
that we do not know what a day will bring 
forth! Could we see into the future, how 
would all the joys of the present vanish from 
some of our hearts*!” 

“Here are some pictures,” said I, “that 
everybody knows about. Only a few fa- 
vored individuals can get successive photos 
of distinguished people, but almost every- 
body can have portraits of Washington at 
different periods of his life.” 

“ A very good thought on your part,” said 
my brother. ‘“ Now arrange these in chrono- 
logical order. Here is one of the first pic- 
tures we have of the great chieftain, his 
portrait when he took command of the army 
in 1775. In this face the record is simply 
that of a pure and noble life. There are 
great capabilities in the face, chief among 
which are ability and fidelity in the dis- 
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charge of important trusts. This man’s con- 
viction of duty will keep him evermore vigi- 
lant, his sense: of responsibility will stimu- 
late every faculty to its highest exercise, his 
quick and a most infallible judgment of men, 
for Arnold was the only man in whom he 
was ever deceived, will enable him to supple- 
ment his own want of knowledge and expe- 
rience with that of the best men around him, 
and we all know how much Washington took 
counsel with his associates, In these later 
pictures we see how the vast responsibilities 
he bore marked him, and crowned him the 
chiefest man of modern times.” 

“Tt’s very pleasant to study picture faces,” 
said I; “ but, after all, one learns more from 
living studies, from eyes that glance and lips 
that move, from heads that turn and features 
that continually change their expression, 
than from all the photographs in the world. 
I love to study travelers on the cars and on 
the ferry-boats. It is impossible for a close 


observer to mistake a railroad official for ° 


anybody else; the way the head of a con- 
ductor sets on his shoulders is different from 
the set of any other man’s head, and every 
big railroad marks its man. Of the passen- 
gers, one can pick out the heavy business 
man, the lawyer, the literary man, the adven- 
turer, the man who carries secrets, and the 
man whose heart is free and open.” 

“You would say, then,” said my brother, 
“that past and present history is written in 
each individual face.” 

“Exactly so,” I replied ;” some faces re- 
mind me of the handsome brown stone fronts 
we see up town with the placard ‘ Zo Let’ 
fastened in the window, elegantly finished, 
with all the modern conveniences, gas, water 
in and out, closets, bath-room, spacious par- 
lors, but all empty, unfurnished, cold, and 
dark. Such are beautiful women whose lives 
are devoted to dress and fashion, on the altar 
of whose hearts the fires of love for knowl- 
edge, of art, of beneficence have never been 
kindled, whose days are frittered away in 
fashionable follies, and who leave nothing 
behind them when their lives are gone out 
to show that they have lived.” 

“You're rather hard on the butterflies,” 
said my brother, “they make the summer 
bright with their fluttering, the children love 
to chase them in the meadows, and our ento- 





mologists go into raptures over them, and 
you know how lovely a case of rare butter- 
flies is.” 

“Oh _yes,” I replied,. “everything has its 
use; if all mankind were earnest, thrifty, and 
self-reliant, syeet charity would be unknown, 
beneficence lack scope, and the highest 
stimulus to exertion, the love of doing good, 
be in a great measure withdrawn from the 
world.” 

“Tt is a common saying,” said my brother, 
“that every man is the architect of his own 
fortune ; it is also true that every man is the 
architect of his own face and form: He may 
write, if he pleases, a noble purpose on his 
forehead, on his gait, on his entire bearing. 
Nay, if he cherishes in his heart the noble 
purpose, it will write itself on the entire 
man, They who dream that meanness, selfish- 
ness, double dealing, secret sin, can be con- 
cealed in the heart, make a woeful mistake ; 
the first can be detected at a glance in the 
gait, the second in the flash of the eye and 
the set of the mouth, the third in the folds 
of the chin, and the last in the furtive, 
downcast eye, or the brazen stare. He 
who keeps chiseling ‘away at his ideal of what 
man should be, who lets the fine lines grow 
ever finer and deeper, who chips away here 
and there an excrescence, and little by little 
brings out from the marble block his dream 
of perfectness, who guards it from stain and 
dishonor, shall see it gradually turn to the 
soul’s essence, till all be made immortal.” 


tee 


Way Wear Masxs?—If we could only 
read each others’ hearts we should be kinder to 
each other. If we knew the woes and bitter- 
ness and physical annoyances of our neighbors, 
we should make allowances for them which we 
do not now. We go about masked, uttering 
stereotyped sentiments, hiding our heart-pangs 
and our headaches as carefully as we can; and 
yet we wonder that others do not discover them 
by intuition. Wecover our best feelings from 
the light ; we do not so conceal our resentments 
and our dislikes, of which we are prone to be 
proud. Often two people sit close together 
with “I love you” in either heart, and neither 
knows it. Each thinks “I could be fond, but 
what is the use of wasting fondness on one whe 
does not care for it?”’and so they part and go 
their ways alone. Life is a masquerade at 
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which few unmask even to their very dearest. 
And though there is need of much masking, it 


would be well if we dared show plainly our real | 


faces from birth to death, for then some few at 
least would truly love each other. It seems 


that in our social life there is an effort, on the 
part of all, to conceal the true feelings and 
emotions of the heart; and thus artificial sen- 
timent and affected conduct characterize the 
matured. Let all be frank and natural. 














MILLARD FILLMORE. 


N personal appearance Mr. Fillmore was, 

when in his prime, “a good-looking 
man.” He stood about six feet high, was 
well proportioned, and weighed not far 
from one hundred and eighty pounds; was 
of fair complexion, having light hair and 
eyes, and was very gentlemanly in his de- 
portment. Ilis head was large, especially in 
‘ the upper portions, including Approbative- 
ness, Veneration, Benevolence, and Cautious- 
ness, but not so large in Self-Esteem, Firmness, 
and Combativeness. That he had high aspi- 
rations and a love for praise, there can be 
no doubt. But he had not those stronger 
traits, depending on convictions, which move 
men to take positions and maintain them 





without regard to personal consequences. 
His nature was more mellow, yielding, and 
compromising. Compare his life and char- 
acter with that of the late Charles Sumner, 
and you will have a fair estimate of the man. 
The following sketch, condensed from the 
Golden Age, furnishes a very accurate “ pen- 
picture ” of the man and of his life: 

On the night of March 8th, Millard Fill- 
more died at his residence in Buffalo, after a 
brief illness. He had reached the age of 
seventy-three, and to the time of his last 
sickness had been a man almost youthful 
still in bodily strength and mental vigor. 
This halc old age was doubtless due to his 
sturdy New England ancestry, and to the 
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hard but wholesome discipline to which he 
was inured in youth. For, like most of our 
public men, Millard Fillmore rose to high 
place and station from poverty and obscurity. 
His father and mother, soon after their mar- 
riage, left New England in the hope of bet- 
tering their lowly fortunes, and settled in 
what was then the little frontier settlement 
of Locke, N. Y. There Millard Fillmore, the 
second son of his parents, was born Decem- 
ber 7, 1801. While yet in his infancy, the 
family plunged still further into the wil- 
derness, and his childhood was spent at 
Sempronius. The little education which he 
received was that which a district school 
afforded, and as these school sessions were 
not longer than three months of each year, 
and as text-books were few and poor, it may 
be easily guessed that young Millard’s schol- 
arship was of the most meager sort. He 
never saw & grammar nor a geography till he 
was eighteen years of age. The family 


Bible was one of his chief delights, for he 
was a great lover of reading; and, as this 
was almost his only book, he devoured it 


with infinite relish. 

At the age of fourteen he was sent out into 
the world—though so poorly equipped, to 
make his way in it—for he was now con- 
sidered old enough to begin to earn his own 
living. He was first set at work to learn the 
fuller’s trade, but after a few months re- 
turned to Sempronius, where he was appren- 
ticed to a clothier. A village library had 
just been established here, and young Fill- 
more became one of its most insatiable read- 
ers. When nineteen years of age he made 
the acquaintance of a lawyer, Judge Wood, 
who took an interest in the studious boy, 
and offered him his board and the use of his 
library in exchange for his services. This 
offer young Fillmore eagerly accepted. He 
bought his time of his guardian, and went 
into the study of law with the same zeal 
which he had shown in his miscellaneous 
Teadings. To help to defray his expenses he 
taught school in the winter; for though he 
was not very well educated he could teach 
others more ignorant than himself, and in 
teaching them he educated himself. 

His father, who was a restless spirit, always 
Moving about in quest of fortune, which he 
never found, had now gone to Aurora, and 


hither Millard followed him, performing the 
journey on foot. Soon after, the young man 
pushed on to Buffalo, where he engaged a 
place in a lawyer's office, and also took 
charge of a school. Reading law before 
breakfast, teaching school all day, and read- 
ing law again at night, young Fillmore soon 
prepared himself for admission to the Bar. 
And with a little library worth $39, for 
which he ran in debt, the newly-fledged 
lawyer opened an office in Aurora, and soon 
by dint of energy and skill acquired a very 
tolerable practice in the lower courts. By 
the time he was twenty-five he ventured to 
marry Miss Abigail Powers, daughter of a 
clergyman, and two years later Mr. Fillmore 
was admitted to practice in the supreme 
courts, 

From this time his course was steadily up- 
ward. He was elected to the Legislature of 
the State, which is the first step in a politcal 
career in America. Here he distinguished 
himself for his talents and probity, and was 
soon a leader in the House. “When Fill- 
more says a thing is right,” said a Demo- 
cratic member, “we all vote for it.” Mr. 
Fillmore was one of the active movers in 
framing the law abolishing imprisonment for 
debt, and its passage was largely due to his 
influence. In 1832 he was elected to Con- 
gress, to which position he was re-elected for 
three successive terms. As chairman of the 
Committee of Ways’ and Means, and in 
framing the Tariff of that epoch, he dis- 
tinguished himself as a hard and faithful 
worker, though he made no particular im- 
pression as a brilliant debater. 

In 1848 he was run on the same ticket with 
Gen, Taylor, for Vice-President, and was car- 
ried into office by the tidal wave which bore 
the popular soldier into the Presidential 
chair. And on the sudden death of the 
Chief Magistrate, Mr. Fillmore became the 
President of the United States. Nothing in 
his past career, and nothing in his own char- 
acter would have entitled him to this post. 
The American people had never regarded 
the position of Vice-President as of much 
importance, and in giving it to Millard Fill- 
more, little dreamed that they were choosing 
a Chief Magistrate by the act. 

Mr. Fillmore, on this unexpected elevation 





to power, at once inaugurated a new policy 
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from that which Gen. Taylor had indicated 
during his brief tenure of office. He chose 
a new cabinet, of which Daniel Webster was 
a member—and an influential one. It was 
during this administration that the Fugitive 
Slave Bill was passed and signed by Presi- 
dent Fillmore, who lent a most vigorous and 
determined support to its enforcement, and 
by this act lost all popularity at the North, 
and won none in exchange from the South, 
for whose support and favor it was a bid. It 
was this act of President Fillmore’s that re- 
manded him to private life ever after, and 


will give him a place in the history of the © 


rule of the slave power in the United States, 

The last years of Mr. Fillmore were spent 
in the quiet obscurity of private life. Once 
or twice his friends attempted to bring him 
into prominence again, and he was nominated 





for office only to be ignominiously defeated. 
The last attempt of that sort was his candi- 
dacy for President by the Native American 
or Know Nothing party. After an over. 
whelming defeat on this occasion, neither he 
nor his friends sought office again for him. 

Mr. Fillmore was twice married, his second 
wife surviving him. Our portrait represents 
him as he appeared when President. 

No fair judgment of Millard Fillmore’s 
character can be made without separating 
his public from his private career. In pri- 
vate he was all that was estimable, gentle 
manly, cultured, and genial; he was as uni- 


versally beloved as respected ; but he was in 
no sense a great man, and as a statesman he 
neither won nor deserved the admiration of 
the few, nor had he the qualities which can 
inspire enthusiasm in the masses, or make a 
man a great popular leader. 


—_+0ee—_—_—__ 


HORSE PHYSIOGNOMY; 
OR, SIGNS OF CHARACTER IN THE ANIMAL COUNTENANCE. 


HE Prairie Farmer thus tries its hand on 
animal expression: Each brute animal 

has some principal quality by which it is dis- 
tinguished from all others. As the make of 
each is distinct from all others, so, likewise, 
is the character. The principal character is 
denoted by a peculiar and visible form. Each 
beast has, certainly, a peculiar character, as 
it has a peculiar form. May we not, hence, 


by analogy, infer that predominant qualities 
of the mind are us certainly expressed by 
predominant forms of the body, as that the 
peculiar qualities of a species are expressed 
in the general form of that species? 

The principal character of the species in 
animals remains such as it was given by na- 
ture; it neither can be obscured by accessory 





qualities, nor concealed by art. The essen- 
tial of the character can as little be changed 
as the peciliarity of the form. May we not, 
therefore, with the highest certainty, affirm 
such a form is only expressive of such a char- 
acter ? 

The man who is so much taken up by ad- 
miring contemplation of his own face as to 
afford him no time to contemplate anything 


Krinp. 

else, may be perfectly indifferent as to the 
physiognomy of a horse; but if inattention 
to this feature in the animal embraced the 
possession of a refractory or a dangerous one, 
he might find physiognomy in the horse 
worthy of notice. 

Without previous knowledge of the ani- 
mal, we candidly confess we should greatly 
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hesitate in buying a horse with a bad, treach- 
erous-looking countenance. Many worthy 
men and many well disposed horses are, we 
grant, unfortunate in this particular. We 
‘should not value a friend the less for it, but 
it would certainly not induce us to form an 
acquaintance with the man possessing it, 
without cogent reasons for so doing. Then 
why should we with a horse? 

A good countenance in mankind is, no 
doubt, often deceptive; a forbidding one is 
certainly more honest, for on it we see in 
characters legible—beware! Few men, not 
from choice, but circumstances, have had a 
more extended acquaintance with man than 
ourself, and, perhaps, not one man in a thou- 
sand from the same cause has made acquaint- 
ance with more horses. We have found 
rogues with prepossessing countenances in 
both; but we never, to our recollection, had 
to do with man or beast of forbidding coun- 
tenance that proved apostate to the sign na- 
ture had put up indicative of what was pass- 
ing within. Ugly as sin either may be—this 
has nothing to do with a forbidding, repul- 
sive, disagreeable, offensive, odious, or dis- 
gusting aspect. We do not hold a pug dog 
very handsome as to face, and we knew a 
girl as like one, excepting in color, as she 
well could be, but she was the merriest little 
lass in existence; everybody loved her; she 
found a very sensible and handsome fellow 
that not only loved, but succeeded in aking 
her his better half, owing to a lamentable, 
foolish bashfulness of ours, or, rather, a want 
of courage or daring. 

There are many real or fancied imperfec- 
tions of horses that might induce our read- 
ers, as thousands of others daily do, to re- 
ject horses from first appearances, without 
properly investigating the amount of objec- 
tion any imperfection may produce, or with- 
out consulting others on the subject. Our 
advice is to give the imperfect horse that 
chance that is accorded to the criminal, 

,hamely, the advantage of being brought be- 
fore a judge and the fair chance of trial. 
We can find plenty of books that tell what a 
perfect horse is, but they do not quite tell us 
where to find him; as the rogue said, you 
may “look to me” for payment; but we are 
not aware that looking to a man and being 
paid are quite the same thing. 





[The horse, the ox, the dog, pig, rat, mouse, 
reptile, insect, have each a physiognomy pe- 
culiar to themselves. No two horses, oxen, 
dogs, or pigs are exactly alike. Each may be 
distinguished from the other both by external 
signs and by mental characteristics or dispo- 
sitions. One horse is broad between the eyes 
and ears, and is fearless, brave, courageous, 
kind, and intelligent. Another is narrow be- 
tween the eyes and ears, and is timid, scarey, 
treacherous, vicious, and not marked for in- 
telligence. One who knows how, can read 
the one or the other at a glance. Indeed, 
professional horsemen are noted for the accu- 
racy of their judgments on horses, 

The study of animal physiognomy is ex- 
ceedingly interesting and useful. We should 
like to look into the face of that cow that 
was recently sold near Utica, N. Y., for 
forty thousand dollars, then to compare it 
with one of the common herd.] 


————_+0e—__—__ 


PAREPA ROSA. 


BEAUTIFUL echoes are ringing to-day, 
Memory’s magic for cheering our way, 
Lighting our Now. by the torch of the Past, | 
Sweetest of echoes, too fragile to last; 
Breathings of melodies often we’ve heard, 
Ringing out cheerily, free as a bird, 

Gliding to cadences tender and low, 

Like unto breathings of hearts full of woe. 


Bitter, sweet echoes! for never again 
Shall our lost song-bird take up the refrain. 
Shadows of melodies, wandering lone, . 
Seeking the singer who wakened the tone; 
Whispering voices, your key-note a tear ; 
Vainly you deem she is wandering near, 
Contract with silence Parepa shall keep, 
Breaking it not though a nation shall weep. 
Rocuester, N. Y. M. H. E. 


nS > os 


NaturaL Lanevace.—Common emotions, 
no less than tragic passions, have their 
proofs, although it is not every man to whom 


these proofs are legible. But it no more 
follows that these proofs do not exist, be- 
cause all men are not able to recogriize them, 
than it does that there are not different spe- 
cies in botany or zoology, because all men 
are not able to distinguish one species from 
another. The common observer knows only 
a few different kinds of fishes. But had any 
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dried bone belonging to any variety in the 
whole class of mammalia been shown to 
Cuvier, from the inspection of that bone he 


could construct the whole animal to which 
it belonged, and tell whether it lived upon 
flesh or grass.— Mann. 





x 





Aepartinent of {wr Soci lations, 





Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that bas survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 





THE LESSONS LEARNED IN PLAY-HOURS. 


‘NYBODY at all conversant with the 
genus boy, is cognizant of the fact that 

their many and varied games are each and all 
played at certain specified seasons of the 
year; also, that the whole genus are playing 
the same game at any given annual period. 
Indeed, your boy would no more think of 
playing marbles in August than he would of 
bringing out his sled for coasting, or a lady 
would of appearing on the street clad in 
velvets and sables during the same month. 
Another thing the attentive observer will not 
be long in discovering, viz., that though boys 
are mostly noisy, they are not generally quar- 
relsome over their sport. I say not generally, 
for there is one season of the year, one annual 
game over which you shall hear, any day 
while it lasts, loud, angry voices, and wran- 
gling epithets. I allude to the aforemen- 
tioned game of marbles. A moment’s re- 
flection explains this exception to the gen- 
eral rule. The game of marbles is a gambling 
one, and it not only requires some skill in ex- 
ecution, but it admits of trickery besides ; 
hence it comes that angry passions rise. Sit- 
ting here, on this bright spring day, with 
open windows, my ears are offended by tones 
and terms of indignation and bitterness, the 
bickerings of incipient gamblers. These 
altercations bring to my mind with pressing 
force a thought that has often presented 
itself; the thought that the amusements of 
children are among the most potent agencies 
of education ; that, if it be possible to teach 
youth to enjoy aright—to enjoy in conso- 
nance with the higher, not the lower, na- 
ture—such teachings would be of more 
benefit to the race than all the lore of all the 
ages without it. This thought is, at least, 





worthy of consideration. We have come to 
understand that pleasure and sin are not ne- 
cessarily synonymous terms, as was taught by 
the creed of our Puritan ancestors and the 
dogmas of ascetic, recluse-commending Ro- 
manists; but we have not yet learned to 
half appreciate the power for good that lies 
in rightful enjoyments, nor the power for 
evil couched in those that debase. It may 
be safely asserted, as a broad, universal prin- 
ciple, that human beings crave pleasure; 
to seek it is an instinct of all animal life, 
and when instincts are strong, they are apt 
to be obeyed. True, among the human 
family we find, if not a higher, at least a col- 
lateral power, that of reason; but this latter 
is not designed to extinguish or to extirpate 
the former, only to guide and lead, or, if need 
be, to control it. Granted, then, that this 
instinct of pleasure-seeking can not be sup- 
pressed, but in some guise will claim its due, 
we see how desirable it is that reason, truth, 
and love—not mere self-love—shall have di- 
rection of our earliest tastes and habits, that 
our pleasures may be of a noble character; 
and that through them we may be elevated, 
not abased. We all know the old adage, 
“Show me what company you keep, and I 
will tell you what you are,” but this might 
be even better expressed thus: “ Show me in 
what you find your pleasures, and I will 
tell you what you are.” There was a time 
when religious people claimed that the 
change known as conversion was quite suffi- 
cient to correct, rather to make over all the 


-perverted and disordered habits of the most 


depraved and besotted specimens of ha- 
manity; but we have learned to prefer the 
Christian character that is made out of more 


+ 
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symmetrical materials, and we pretty gen- 
erally concede that Solomon was not much 
astray in his dictum, “Train up a child in 
the way he should go,” etc. Again, we 
have spent too much effort in trying to 
depress evil or animal propensities; we 
should do better to expend thé same effort 
in cultivating the higher part—we seem to 
have forgotten that nature abhors a vacuum, 
not less in the mental than in the physical 
kingdom. There is no mode of extermi- 
nating vicious pleasures half so effective as 
that of teaching humanity to enjoy a nobler 
grade; and this kind of training can not be 
begun too early. If you wish to see your in- 
fant grow up selfish and resentful, beat its 





brothers and sisters, or even the chairs and 
tables in mimic wrath for its diversion; if 
you wish to train your child to be a rogue, 
cheat in fun when you are playing games in 
the evening circle ; and if you choose to have 
your boy form a taste for gambling, let him 
play marbles or any other game in which he 
shall acquire anything, no matter of how 
little value, for which he has not given a just 
equivalent. It may be laid down as a rule, 
which parents and teachers can not too care- 


fully observe, that children should be daily, 
hourly, always taught the divine, eternal 
majesty and beauty of justice and equity, of 
erfect fair-dealing, as well as of self-control 
in all their childish games and pastimes. 
MRS, OLIVE STEWART. 


oe SS 


LIFE’S SWEETEST MEMORY. 


BY BELLA FRENCH. 


Ou, darling, as I toss adown 
Life’s dark and turbid river, 

Of all the blessed memories 
For which I thank the Giver— 

Of all our good and perfect gifts 
That which to me is dearest, 

Is of the day when our life-barks 
Together drifted nearest. 


A shadow lay upon the hills, 
For day was nearly ended, 

‘And heavy clouds shut out the sky 
So no star-beams descended. 

Yet all my soul was filled with light; 
My heart had wings of gladness ; 

My poet-harp trilled to your touch 
Without a strain of sadness. 


Then hand met hand in warm embrace, 
And lips, with lovers’ token, 

And spirit greeted spirit there, 
Though scarce a word was spoken. 





It was a time of perfect bliss— 
A blessed soul reunion, 
And had to us the sacredness 
Of Heaven’s sweet communion. 


My life-bark drifts alone to-day— 
Above the sky is clearer, 
And yet I have a memory 
That Heaven once was nearer. 
The clover blossoms lift their heads 
To catch the sun’s sweet kisses ; 
But’oh, my soul sighs for the light 
And sweetness that it misses. 


It lived to know that such a light 
And sweetness had existence, 

Then see them pass from it away 
And vanish in the distance. 

Its sighs are wafted on the winds 
That drift across the clover— 

Oh, I would give this world of mine 
To live that moment over! 


———_~+0e—_—_—— 


ARE TROUBLES BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE? 


E people of the South are in trouble. 

We see no bright spot in the clouds 

that hang over our heads; no stars shine 
through the midnight darkness of our sky. 
Behind us are the old debts ; before us, pros- 
pective starvation. Our lands lie uncultiva- 
ted for want of laborers; our shops are-shut 
for lack of customers; our children must 
gtow up in ignorance, because we have no 
means to educate them; and we can not even 





enjoy sleep at night, being haunted by vis- 
ions of the midnight robber and incendiary. 
Verily, troubles thicken around us ; like lost 
travelers, we wander in a strange forest, and 
know not where to direct our steps. 

Shall we try to farm with freedmen? Ex- 
perience has proved their fickleness of pur- 
pose and remissness in labor when left to 
work alone. Shall we attempt to merchan- 
dise? The supply of goods in the country 
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exceeds the demand. Then it won't do to 
pause and perish while trying to master a 
profession, or acquire a trade! To those 
who treat with contempt or incredulity the 
doctrine of a genera) and special Providence, 
the aspect of the times is really appalling— 
to them we seem to be driving on a lee-shore, 
with no beacon-light to warn us off the rocks. 
But, thank heaven, there are some who have 
not made shipwreck of faith with loss of 
property; and to such, whatever happens, 
taken in all its bearings, is right, and must 
work for the eventual good of our race, and 
the glory of Him who made us. Are troubles 
blessings in disguise? We may make them 
such. We have known a person, on recover- 
ing from a violent spell of illness, enjoy bet- 
ter health than ever before. We have heard 
of a wicked man, who, on losing his only 
child, a lovely daughter, became one of the 
most faithful Christians, making it his study 
how to do most good. A man’s old house is 
burned down—he goes to work and builds a 
better, whereas, but for the fire, the old, ugly, 
dilapidated one would have sheltered him 
till he died. Another gets in the way of 
drinking, and some night, on a spree, is 
thrown from his horse and nearly killed, but 
he finally recovers, and is henceforth a sober, 
steady man. Who will not own that in all 
these cases the troubles were blessings in 
disguise ? 

We people of the South found ourselves, 
at the close of the war, in a pitiable plight. 
We were a very dependent people—indepen- 
dent enough in our principles, thoughts, and 
aspirations, but sadly dependent on our slaves 
for such common necessaries as bread and 
meat; very fond of luxury and ease, and be- 
ing waited on. We were also great victims 
of dyspepsia, a national ailment, that stole 
our ladies’ roses, gave them an expression of 
lassitude, and made our gentlemen sleepy- 
headed in the daytime and wakeful at night, 
“ Master” came home from town very tired 
from his little ride, threw the reins to John, 
almost envying the negro his healthful elas- 
ticity, as grinning he mounted and galloped 
off to the lots; and “ mistress” was worried 
to death with her afternoon spent in making 
“ calls,” and, while Bettie undressed her, won- 
dered how that girl could always be so well, 
and nothing ever disagreed with her? 





Master and mistress never thought how 
they were giving John and Bettie all their 
vigor, by letting them do all their exercise, 

I will not pause here to consider whether 
such a state of things was calculated to de- 
velop the noblest type of nationality (that 
point has been thoroughly discussed)—cer. 
tain it is that it had some tendency to foster 
selfishness and effeminacy. 

With the end of the war, the abolition of 
slavery, and our sudden descent from affiv- 
ence to poverty, we were somewhat puzzled 
to adapt ourselves to the new régime. We 
tried to farm a year or two with freedmen, 
continuing our masterful ways, and found 
ourselves annually poorer. We waked up, a 
cold new year’s morning, and not a freedman 
could be started to feed the stock; so there 
being nobody else to do it, though our hands 
were tender, and shelling corn hurt them 
dreadfully, to work we went, and were sur- 
prised to find ourselves warmed up by it, and 
came to breakfast with an appetite keenas 
a north-east wind. The good wife, mean- 
time, minus a cook, has had to leave her lux- 
urious couch, where she was wont to woo 
Morpheus till ten o’clock in the day, and set 
about getting breakfast. What a task for 
unaccustomed hands! Think of cleaning 
pots, and kneading dough, and trying to 
cook in an open fire-place, in a freezing cold 
kitchen ; a kitchen, too, distressfully dirty 
from the leavings of the colored Dinah that 
presided heretofore. How different from the 
light, neat room at the end of the house con- 
taining the quick warming-stove of Northern 
housekeepers! But at last the weighty busi- 
ness is achieved, and breakfast smokes on the 
table, greatly relished by the family, though 
the bread may be slightly burned, and the 
meat fried too brown; but the poor mater- 
familias that cooked it has a painfully red 
face from cooking over the fire, a scalded 
hand, and cut finger. But she is hungry, too, 
and will soon learn to cook, and get things 
about her in working kelter. 

The truth is, we Southern people have got 
to master the situation by actual personal ea 
ertion. It won’t do-to shirk the matter, and 
keep on hiring large bodies of freedmen to 
halve the crop, hoping that fruitful seasons 
will make our half a fortune. We may just 
make our calculations for excessive spring 
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rains and summer droughts, the effects of 
which we may counteract by careful cultiva- 
tion. Let us work ourselves, nor mind hard- 
ening our hands with ennobling toil. We 
will find our example more potent with our 
employés than even the prospect of half the 
crop! As for Southern women, they are 
equally called upon to stoop to drudgery (as 
we used to think it), in order to show them- 
selves equal to the situation. But with sys- 
tem and diligence, they can work their do- 





mestic machinery with greater tidiness and 
elegance, and, in many cases, with decided 
improvement to their health, than when they 
had half-a-dozen servants to do the work of 
one. We will learn, in time, that manual 
labor is not incompatible with the highest 


intellectuality; so far from it, the human 
being can only reach that Gegnee of excel- 
lence of which Nature has rendered him sus- 
ceptible, by the due exercise of all his facul- 
ties, physical, mental, and moral. 

VIRGINIA DU RANT COVINGTON. 


—_—_+0e —_—_ 


CHARITY, 


TRUE AND FALSE. 


—o—-_ 
The truly generous is the truly wise; 
And he who loves not others, lives unblest.—Home. 


URING the past winter we have been 

called to consider the subject of charity 
from many points of view, so severely have 
want and destitution been felt in the homes 
of our people. The financial crisis of last 
fall at once threw out of employment thou- 
sands of the industrious and thrifty, and 
thousands of those who are said “to live 
from hand to mouth.” The latter, especially 
the many with families looking to them for 





and clothing and provisions were made, and 
new methods for dispensing the bounty of 
the kind and sympathizing were organized. 
Cowper’s prediction, 
“Did charity prevail the press would prove 
A vehicle of virtue, truth, and love,”’— 

seems well confirmed since leading news- 
papers have made common cause for the re- 
lief of the needy. Soup houses have been 
established for the free distribution of good 
food to the hungry, and much private effort 
has been in operation to visit the homes of 
the destitute and afford the relief required in 
every worthy case. Probably the most cone 
spicuous feature of our New York life to-day 
is its charitable enterprise. In nearly every 


iW} section of the city are headquarters for the 





Misptacep Reearp.—From The Wayside. 


daily bread, became dependent upon the 
charities of the public, thus adding greatly 
to the burden of communities where the 
alms-house had already been a heavy charge. 
In the large cities, New York, Philadelphia, 
Newark, particularly, whose industrial classes 
form the bulk of the population, the distress 
was at once apparent, and in response to the 
call of mercy, large contributions of money 





; supply of the necessaries of life to those that 
: want them. 
& the property owner, though feeling each in 
Aly his respective sphere the pinch of the panic, 


The merchant and banker and 


oe their “reserve” in obedience to the 


tearful appeal of charity. The lady of 
fashion defers the purchase of the new robe 
and sends the money to the “Guild” her 
minister has just organized; while the ser- 
vant in the kitchen, with larger heart and 
brimming eyes, makes sacrifice of her scant 
earnings, that little ones may not weep in 
vain for warmth and: bread. 

Americans were wont to be termed close, 
stingy, and hard in their regard for money, 
and many features in our business customs 
might well impress the foreigner with some- 
thing of such a notion; but the great panic 
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of 1873, whose consequences the people yet 
suffer, broke through the superficial crust 
and brought to view the inner, deeper senti- 
ment, the true soul-life of those who give 
character and tone to American society. All 
that was needed was one strong “touch of 
nature” to show the American in his real 
manhood. Charity came and touched him, 
and his heart melted. 

But even now there are some misguided 
ones whose love is so much given to cer- 
tain objects that they have no room in their 
hearts for the needy among their fellow-mor- 
tals. Many cling to their narcotic idol, 
tobacco, despite the cost and the injury. 
Many will not let go the stimulating cup, 
despite the ruin and misery that everywhere 
mark its effects. And these, in their foolish 
pride, ridicule the maiden or childless wife 
whose motherly instinct has taken to her 





heart some dumb beast, a curly poodle, per- 
chance, and on it lavishes tender care and 
caresses. She has chosen a better part than 
they, for she may find much of comfort in 
the dumb pet, while they, poor votaries of 
corrupting habit, find in its persistence only 
disease and death for themselves, and sorrow 
and shame for their friends. 

However, when the woman permits her 
fondness for a brute to come between her 
heart and duty, then she sins. When, as in 
the illustration, she turns the unfortunate 
from her door without a crumb of kindness; 
when kindness to the little snarling cur is 
exercised in contrast with harshness and 


denial to the little, hungry, and tired child 
of poverty, then her incongruous affection is 
made apparent. She has distorted the fair- 
est element in her woman's nature; she has 
diverted from its high and holy course that 
sentiment which is the “ bond of all virtues,” 


—__~+0+ ——_—. 


THE TRUE ALTAR. 


BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 
(Suggested by an incident in ‘‘ Les Miserables.’’) 


THE people came to the priest; 
**Good father,” said they, 

* We love the holy altar 
Where we kneel to pray. 

We would broider a cloth 
Of fine silk and wool 

To cover the altar, 
For our hearts are full.”’ 


“Nay, nay,”’ said the priest; 
‘When the heart is full 
Spend not its treasures 
In fine silk and wool. 
Listen, my brothers: 
Do you hear a moan? 
*Tis the poor man waiting, 
Sick and alone. 


. 





** His darlings ask in vain 
For a piece of bread; 

And what saith the Lord?” 
The good priest said. 

** The tender-hearted Christ 
Will be very wroth 

If you leave his poor 
For an altar-cloth. 


“* He blesses the sacred altar, 
Where we kneel to pray, 
But in the silence 
I hear Him say. 
*Seek me, my children, 
In works of grace 
Where you comfort a heart 
‘Is the holy place.’ ”’ 


> 





- 
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PRETTY, DON’T HURT. 


BY ANNA CLEAVES. 


“ FTVHE front hair is worn in crimps.” So 

says a-la-~mode, and of course my hair 
must be crimped; so I twist it in and out, 
and around the hair-pins, until the roots are 
nearly twisted out of my head. I know it 
cuts and ruins the hair, but one might as 
well have no hair at all as to wear it out of 
style. There is no telling the number of 





false braids and topsys, and chignons, and 
curls, and combs, and hair-pins, that is piled 
on the top of one’s head now-a-days. I am 
sure my scalp must ‘be as thick and strong 48 
the lid to a cast-iron stove, or 1t would have 
been crushed in long ago. 

But “pretty, don’t hurt;” I ought to stand 
it if other people can! 





A LONG 
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And here are my shoes—they are half a size 
at least too small for me. I ordered them to 
be made so. Who wants to go clumping 
around in shoes large enough for a giantess! 
A pretty tight fit, it is true; doubtless they 
will give me a corn fit,too. But these French 
heels are lovely! nearly two inches in height, 
and not larger around than a quarter of a 
dollar. I expect they will trip me up some 
day and nearly break my neck. But, good- 
ness me! one must run ‘the risk of having 
one’s neck broken for the sake of being 
fashionable. 

And now for the new gloves. Like my 
shoes, I confess they are very small; but they 
must go on if every finger is put out of joint 
in the attempt. If there is anything that I 
do despise, it is a loose, wrinkly-fitting 
glove. Then push and pull, and tug and 
stretch. There is nothing like patience and 
perseverance in an undertaking of this kind. 

There! one glove is on, at least, and now 
for another tug in order to get it buttoned. 
It is accomplished at last, and my wrist 
aches with the pressure; but it will soon be 
numb, and I shan’t feel it. I declare I 
hardly know my own hand, it looks so small 
and genteel! No, no; “ pretty, don’t hurt.” 

But here come the dressmaker to fit my 
new dresses. Ah! there is nothing so charm- 
ing as handsome bonnets and dresses. Talk 
about the beauties of nature, the bewitching 
strains of music, or soul-inspiring eloquence ; 
why, they are not to be compared with the 
pleasure one receives in gazing at a new 
dress or a tiny shell of a bonnet, although 
the latter may engender catarrh or invite sun- 
stroke. 

Then it is so pleasant to stand hour after 
hour to be fitted. First resting on one foot, 
then on the other; now leaning one arm 
on the top of a bureau, or holding one’s self 
up with both hands grasping the back of a 
chair. But “pretty, don’t hurt.” The gos- 
samer muslins and glossy silks and satins 
lying about at one’s feet are an antidote 
against every attending ache and pain, As 
to trained dresses, they are more than superb, 
and too beautiful to be confined within 
doors. Besides, it is such a healthy and de- 
lightful exercise to be dragging on one’s 
hips a piece more or less of rich, rustling 
silk. Then what a graceful employment it is 





to keep it out of the mud. First hitching it 
up on one side, then on the other, and so 
keep on hitching until the walk is ended, 
and one is completely exhausted. 

It takes two full hours for a lady to har- 
ness up for a walk, one more hour to un- 
harness, and the remainder of the day to re- 
cover from the fatigue of the whole under- 
taking. 

But who minds such trifles when a hand- 
some dress is to be shown off ? 

Next in order comes the jewelry. Who is 
there that despises gold and diamonds? No 
matter if a ring is so small around that it 
cuts one’s finger nearly in two, it will not be 
felt, so long as the ring is of precious stones, 

Then what a pleasant sensation it is to 
have one’s ears dragged and stretched out of 
shape by expensive and weighty ear-drops, 
to say nothing of a diamond necklace that 
nearly chokes one. But it won’t choke, 
never fear; “ pretty, don’t hurt.” 

Now, is it not astonishing to see how 
much we poor mortals will endure of fatigue, 
pain, and even deformity, for the sake of 
gratifying a deluded fancy? Even health 
and comfort are sacrificed to Fashion’s most 
frivolous demands. Mothers are bond women 
to their caprices, and children born slaves, 
subject to their arbitrary rule. 

And so we live and suffer and die in the 
belief that we must follow in the footsteps 
of this tyrant, Fashion, at any cost, and that 
“pretty, don’t hurt.” 

40% 

A Lone Bearp.—* There is a gentleman in 
this town of the name of Jones,” the Eureka 
(Nev.) Sentinel says, “ whose beard is three feet 
three inches long. It is of splendid growth, 
almost as soft and as fine as a lady’s hair, and 
is really a ere | in its way. Mr. Jones 
stands six feet and one inch high, and his 
beard, when allowed its liberty, strikes him 
about the knees. He seldom, however, makes 
a display of it. He usually keeps it braided, 
and confined within his shirt-bosom, so that 
persons seeing him on the street would not 
dream that his beard’ was of more than ordi- 
nary length.” 

[Well, what’s the use of it? If we did not 
cut our toe-nails or our finger-nails, they would . 
in time become some inches in length—as in 
China—and be quite in our way. So of the 
hair. We believe in cutting the hair and in 
trimming the nails, but not in shaving, nor in 
pulling out the beard, as certain tribes of In- 
dians do. Common sense is a good thing. 
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True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the knowledge of man.—Spursheim, 





THE LATIN AND TEUTONIC RACES. 
THE HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE LATE EUROPEAN WAR. 


BY E. G. HOLLAND, 


N Europe there are three distinct races. 

The Sclavic is represented by Russia and 
Poland; the Latin by Italy, France, and 
Spain; the Teutonic by Germany, Holland 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Great Britain, 
the United States, Australia, and the chief 
population of all the Canadas. Switzer- 
land belongs more to the Teutonic than to 
any other race. Says Dr. Arnold, in his 
“Lectures on Modern History”: “I say 
nothing of the prospects and influence of the 
German race in Africa and India; it is 
enough to say that half of Europe and all 
America and Australia are German, more or 
less completely, in race, in language, or in in- 
stitutions, or in all.” 

The Slavonic or Sclavic race, so powerful in 
numbers, so large in territory and natural re- 
sources, arrived at civilization late, but 
under the sure and steady march of im- 
provement, it stands ready to act an im- 
portant part on the arena of history, and 
may take its turn, in the ages of the future, in 
leading the world. The fate which disposes 
of nations and races does not leave the 
scepter of command forever in the same 
hands. No people can forever lead and rule. 
The race that has lain in barbarism for one 
or two thousand years after another has 
blossomed in culture, comes forward at the 
right time to take its place at the head 
when the other has done its work and ex- 
hausted its resources, Nations and races 
have, like individuals, their particular call- 
ings, and no one of them can stay long in 
power; that is, in full organized force, after 
its mission of working utility is ended. In 
this respect the genius of events, or the logic 
of history, is full of beneficent insight. For 
emergencies of a cosmic nature the God of 
nations and races is always rich in resources; 
is ever educating them for the inevitable 
crises, 





DOMINANT NATIONS IN EUROPE. 

In the history of Europe there are three 
nations who have played leading parts in its 
education, the Jew, the Roman, and the 
Greek. Each had a different calling. The 
calling of each grew naturally out of its in- 
herent genius, aided by the geographical cir- 
cumstances in which it was placed. The 
Greeks were the most purely intellectual, and 
excelled all others in their artistic genius, 
For philosophical reason, in the perception 
of the beauty of form, in the expression of 
ideas in language, in statuary, and archi- 
tecture, the world was unable to produce its 
equal. No other people did or could pro- 
duce the equal of Plato in thought, of 
Homer in song, of Eschylus in tragedy, or of 
Phydias and Praxitiles in statuary. Egypt 
was colossal in the arts, and had the proto- 
types of the Greek mythology and of its 
artistic representation. Jupiter Ammon 
stood in central grandeur in the culture of 
Egypt long before his image graced the 
Parthenon. But so beautifully original was 
the genius of Hellas, that everything it 
touched became new. Gladsome and joyous 
was the spirit of Hellas, Alexander became 
the educational benefactor of millions by 
planting the Greek civilization over the wide 
area of his conquests, the traces of which 
were visible for more than a thousand years, 
and remained in full vigor down to the time 
of the Mohammedan conquests. 

ALEXANDER AND GREEK INFLUENCE. 

“In every region of the world that Alex- 
ander traveled,” said a modern historian, 
“he planted Greek settlements and founded 
cities, in the population of which the Greek 
element at once asserted its predominance 
Among his successors, the Seleucid and the 
Ptolomies imitated. their great captain in 
blending schemes of civilization, of com- 
mercial intercourse, and of literary and 
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scientific research with all their enterprises 
of military aggrandizement, and with all 
their systems of civil administration. Such 
was the ascendency of the Greek genius, so 
wonderfully comprehensive and assimilating 
was the cultivation it introduced, that, 
within thirty years after Alexander crossed the 
Hellespont, the Greek language was spoken 
in every country from the shores of the 
Aegean to the Indus, and also throughout 
Egypt, not, indeed, wholly to the extirpa- 
tion of the native dialects, but it became the 
language of every court, of all literature, of 
every judicial and political function, and 
formed a medium of communication among 
the many myriads of mankind inhabiting 
these large portions of the Old World.” 

Speaking of this impartation of the Greek 
character throughout Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Egypt, he adds: 

“The infinite value of this to humanity in 
the highest and holiest point of view has 
often been pointed out, and the workings of 
the finger of Providence have been grate- 
fully recognized by those who have observed 
how the early growth and progress of Chris- 
tianity were aided by that diffusion of the 
Greek language and civilization throughout 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, which had 
been caused by the Macedonian conquest of 
the East.” 

Not only did the records of Christianity 
have to be written in the language of the 
Greeks, but the Greek intellect, whose chief 
seat of learning was at Alexandria, so im- 
pressed itself on its form, that it adapted it 
to the acceptance of the Pagan millions in 
the fourth century. 

The learning and culture of the middle 
ages, which Europe derived so largely from 
Arabian authors, were found on examination 
to be derived from Greek sources. In all 
civilized nations the culture of scholars 
derives directly from Hellas, as in elegant 
architecture and in sculpture the debt of 
Hellenic genius has to be acknowledged. 
The intellectual influence of Greece was by 
Alexander’s victories poured on the Eastern 
world ; it was from thence brought to bear on 
medieval Europe by the spread of the Sara- 
cenic powers a thousand years later. Its 
action on modern civilization through this 
channel alone was great, and the remnants 





of the classic civilization which survived in 
Italy, Gaul, Britain, and Spain, after the ir- 
ruption of the Germanic mations, were not 
without their influence.in making the better 
culture of the west. Indeed, the debt which 
civilization owes to the Greeks is so great in 
amount, and so plain in its proofs, that no 
monuments are needed to perpetuate the 
memory of it. The world’s history is its 
eternal monument. 
HONOR TO WHOM HONOR. 

The Hebrew race of Asiatic origin must be 
remembered so long as Religion has a his- 
tory ; the Greeks, so long as Art and Philos- 
ophy shall be seen in their connection with 
the past. But it is the Latin and Teutonic 
races I would now examine; nor would I 
condemn one race for not having the same 
kind of merits as the other. It would be 
just as wise to declare the pear tree deficient 
because it does not bear plums, or the apple 
tree as wanting because it does not bear 
peaches. Let each tree be judged by its 
fruit, and let us be satisfied when it pro- 
duces good fruit of the kind which answers 
to its natural calling. The Roman tree bears 
differently from the Greek tree; the Israel- 
itish tree very differently from either ; and the 
Latin tree has ever borne different fruit from 
the Teutonic. Yet in the forest of nations 
these were all noble trees, the genuine plant- 
ing of divine Providence, not one of them by 
any possibility being able to fulfill the pur- 
peses of the other. 

THE PRESENT DEBTOR TO THE PAST. 

The highest wisdom is magnanimous in 
the appreciation of all races. Present civili- 
zation, under no just analysis, can fail to 
acknowledge its debt to India, to Persia, and 
Egypt. The Greeks, Romans, and Jews could 
not have been what they were but for the 
antecedents found in these older countries. 
Even the aborigines of all countries, the rude 
savages whose pointed arrow-heads and flint 
axes speak of the more ignorant periods of 
man’s existence on the planet, were indispen- 
sable workers for civilization, like the Baptist 
of old, crying in the wilderness, and waiting 
by order of Law till greater light shall 
arrive, the light of the civilized man, in 
whose rays the man of the wilderness must 
always decrease and pass away. The savages 
of the primitive forest learned their share of 
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wisdom ; knew valuable secrets of the heal- 
ing art; held a certain dominion over nature 
which the combined cunning of the animal 
kingdom could not approach; and often left 
traces of heroic fortitude and temperance of 
life which shames the luxuriant sons and 
daughters of better educated peoples. Let 
civilization magnanimously acknowledge 
every contribution. Humanity is the unit 
of many parts, and the law of progress has 
graded its pathway from the lowest to the 
highest conditions, by steps as regularly suc- 
cessive as those which lead from the base to 
the apex of Egypt’s pyramids, 

Under this liberal interpretation of the 
mission of distinct races and peoples, I 
would ask the reader to follow me in a can- 
did inquiry into the 
HISTORICAL MISSION OF THE LATIN OR RO- 

MAN RACE. 

Fortunately for the inquiry, no race of its 
antiquity ever left plainer records of its 
past, or had so conspicuous a place in the 
historical works of contemporaneous peoples. 
If, as some writers aver, the date of authentic 
history can be safely placed at about eight 
hundred years before the Christian era, the 
earliest appearance of this people on the 
arena of history lies within the limit; nor 
do the few mythological clouds that rest 
over its genesis prevent the essential truths 
of its career from being known. It is certain 
that before Christianity was born the manli- 
ness of this race had so impressed itself on 
the world that it was deemed a proud pre- 
rogative for a man to say, “I am a Roman 
citizen.” Foreign rulers were awed by its 
utterance before the chief apostle of Chris- 
tianity interposed it as a shield against the 
fierce fanaticism of his countrymen. A deep 
root of manliness communicated life and 
power to the ancient Roman, and every con- 
quest was based on this superior merit. It 
was when they deserved the mastery of the 
world that they won it, and it was when 
they had forfeited this high claim that they 
lost it. This is the lesson and upshot of his- 
tory on this case of leadership, History in 
this regard is the record of justice in award- 
ing medals to nations and races. 

Younger than the Greeks, composed of 
coarser but stronger stuff than they, dating 
the foundation of their “ Eternal City” seven 





hundred and fifty-six years before the Chris. 
tian era, this race, whose ancient ‘seat wag 
Rome, not Paris or Madrid, has had full 
two thousand five hundred years in which to 
fill up its lines of Destiny; and this much 
must be acceded to the genius that has led it 
on thus far, that no European race of men 
since time began ever held on to the scepter 
of power so long, and, all in all, so ably as it 
has done. Now that the scepter is about to 
fall from its hands in Europe, now that its 
career of leadership is about to close in favor 
of a High call of Providence to the Teutonic 
race to take the world’s leadership for the 
next one thousand years at least, let us make 
conspicuous the merits of this Latin section 
of mankind which has done so much for 
itself and so much for humanity. The end is 
not yet; but to my mind, for the last twenty 
years, it has been apparent that God's best 
reserves were the Teutons, and that, in due 
time, the full mastery of Europe and of the 
civilized world would be in their hands, For 
it has more daylight in its face, more azure 
sky in its eyes, more depth in its Reason, 
more rectitude in its conscience, and far 
more inherent love of individual liberty in its 
aspirations. In God’s plan the better does 
not give place to the worse, but the reverse, 
ROMAN GOVERNMENT. 

The civilizations which clustered about 
the Mediterranean were destined to be for 
the woyld at large the fountains of culture in 
the three departments of human interest, Re- 
ligion, Art, and Government. To these the 
three peoples heretofore named, Jews, Greeks, 
and Romans, were inherently and divinely 
called. The Romans, above all others, had 
the genius of command, which necessarily im- 
plies the clear perception and the proper ex- 
pression in form, of Law. No nation of anti- 
quity ever had such comprehensive power of 
adaptation to conquered peoples, leaving free 
play to local religions, customs, and preju- 
dices, so long as the bond which bound 
them to Rome was consistently regarded. 
Geographicaliy and historically, there can 
never be another sea like the Mediterranean, 
on whose borders the three great divisions 
of the globe met and found a boundary, and 
on whose shores Asiatic ideas passed through 
original alembics and became modified by 
the more definite and practical genius of the 
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West. The Mediterranean was, in its union 
of sea and land, the mother of civilizations, 
the arena for developments which looked 
forward, in reproductive results of the 
future, to indefinite ages. The Romans, far 
below the Greeks in intellectual culture, and 
far beneath the Hebrews in religious intu- 
ition and depth of feeling, were able to 
govern them all, and in turn had them all at 
their feet. The Hellas that put to flight the 
hordes of Darius and Xerxes, that produced 
Homer, Miltiades, Socrates, Plato, Pericles ; 
the race that gave the world Alexander the 
Great ; that unfolded the most beautiful my- 
thology the world ever knew; that had no 
competitor in poesy and scientific thought ; 
could not resist the genius of command 
which was the soul of the Latin race. The 
State from whose genius Moses, David, Sol- 
omon, Isaiah, John, and Jesus were born, had 
received its yoke more than sixty years 
before the era of Christ had opened. The 
same of territories far remote from the Medi- 
terranean, save the barbaric Teutons, whom 
several hundred years of invasion, renewed 
at various intervals, failed to humble or to 
subject. This stubborn fact, which projects 
like a cliff of rock in Roman history, has a 
deep meaning. The other fact is known to 
all, namely, that when the Teutons took hold 
of Rome in the way of invasion, they extin- 
guished the Empire so effectually that Impe- 
rial Rome never after had any chief political 
part to play. Toward the close of the fifth 
century this was read and known of all men. 
The battle of Chalons, in France, in A.D. 
451, the last and expiring effort of the arms 
of Imperial Rome, under the Roman Gen- 
eral Atius, saved the Empire from being 
trodden to pieces under the hoofs and hob- 
nails of Atilla and his ruthless Huns; but 
the German (Gothic) allies of Atius, com- 
manded by Theodoric, were essential to the 
victory there won, and reserved the rich 
patrimony of Rome to be divided among the 
Teutons, who took Christianity from her, 
and became its most learned expounders and 
defenders. The Latin race could never man- 
age and control the Teutonic. Said Tacitus, 
“May dissension ever prevail among the 
Germans, and thus prevent the danger with 
which they threaten Rome.” The Casars 
had to acknowledge this unconquered rival. 





Bonaparte the First held but a brief sway 
over it, and from it received his Waterloo 
downfall in 1815, The old fight has recently 
stood in a new phase, the ablest branch of 
the Latin race pitted against the Germanic, 
but with a greater supremacy of the latter 
than was ever won hitherto by immediate 
force of arms. The Teutons have been 
deemed heavy and slow; but with what 
lightning-like rapidity have they outwitted 
and outdone the French, the nation of the 
quickest wits, and proverbial for rapidity of 
perfomance! By this time, too, it is prob- 
ably confessed far and wide that Germany 
contains something more than reverie and 
moonbeam; that its famous idealism, or 
transcendentalism, a Teutonic product with- 
out doubt, makes no contradiction of the 
practical energy and courage which conducts 
victorious battles and achieves colossal re- 
sults, 
THE ROMAN AS « CIVILIZER. 

The Latin race, in all ages distinguished 
for patriotism—in its better days for the 
genius of organization, of military tactics, 
of liberal statesmanship, of loyal adhesion 
in immense masses to great commanding 
centers, whether in the department of State 
or Church—has always had popular ideas. 
In facts, not in speculation, the Roman power 
found its chosen field. The old Romans took 
hold of things’with their naked hands, and 
enshrined glory in deeds. The services of 
this race to humanity up to this date may, I 
think, be briefly stated as in the following 
summary : 

1. Among the earlier achievements of this 
race, it broke up the barriers of narrow. 
nationalities among the various States and 
tribes that dwelt around the coasts of the 
Mediterranean. Into one Empire, ably or- 
ganized, Rome fused these and many other 
peoples whom she held together by a com- 
munity of laws, of government, and institu- 
tions. These peoples were comparatively 
enlightened and liberalized by this new rela- 
tion. 

2. Rome, conquering Greece at the one 
point of her superiority, that of military 
organization and masterly power of com- 
mand, and being conquered in turn by the 
superior culture of Greece (each race, in turn, 
conquers at the point of its palpable supe- 
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riority), had received into her admiration and 
possession the civilization of Greece. This 
she transmitted. This one event is a jewel of 
rare luster in the crown of her ancient glory. 
What better service could she have rendered 
to mankind? The chief compensation of 
Alexander’s bloody marches over the world 
was the diffusion of the Greek civilization; 
it was reserved for Rome to do the same thing 
through her ample dominion. 

8. The Latin race (and none other could 
have done it), distributed the Christian re- 
ligion over the broad area of the world, cov- 
ered by its imperial authority. The cross 
and the eagle had an equal omnipresence in 
the Roman system. This race gave up the 
grand mythology under which its most heroic 
deeds had been done, and took up under its 
protection the Christian Faith, no farther 
paganized in doctrine and form than was 
necessary to adapt it to the acceptance of the 
‘motlied millions who had acknowledged the 
Roman sway. The catholicity of the Roman 
State and of the Roman Church were equal. 
When the genius of command had forsaken 
the Roman State it mounted into the Latin 
Church, and from a centralization ever char- 
acteristic of its inherent tendencies, governs 
its millions on territories not subject to the 
Roman crown. ° The historical value of the 
Christian idea which the Latin race has con- 
served, and for which it exchanged a noble, 
but, in moral power, an effete mythology, 
must be judged by the fruits produced, re- 
membering also that the value of Protestant- 
ism had been unknown but for the older 
system from which it grew. 

APPLICATION OF CHRISTIANITY. 

In paganizing Christianity into ethnical 
notions, forms, and tastes, the superior meta- 
physical acumen of the Greek intellect was 
brought into requisition; but the Latin 
genius held command, ruled councils, and 
always was at hand with its great executive 
ability. The highest idea in the Latinized 
Christianity was this, that God, the Infinite 
God, had poured Himself out anew in His 
fullness in the person of Jesus, in all His dis- 
interestedness, for the salvation of the world; 
that the supreme Divinity was concentrated 
in one grand sacrifice for the redemption of 
humanity. 

The pagan system it displaced or largely 





absorbed had in it no reproductive moral 
power. Julian, who tried to supply this 
element in the fourth century, utterly failed, 
It is certain that the nations out of whom 
the influences of progress have proceeded for 
the last one thousand years and over, have 
been Christian, either in the way of the Latin 
or the Protestant Church. Christianity, from 
the beginning, had reproductive moral power, 
Paganism had also its merits; and in this 
way its better elements were conserved, were 
permitted to take the form of a higher idol- 
atry, till further culture should discharge 
them from duty. It is safe to assume that 
among religions Christianity is morally the 
highest ; and it should be conceded that the 
Latin race created a church which, if it has 
not hitherto brought its millions up to the 
level of Christianity, it has brought them 
within the range of its teachings. As a mis- 
sionary church among the heathen, it has 
wonderful adaptation and success, illus- 
trating on a new plane, the motto, “ Similia 
similibus curantur.” 
THE ROMAN LAW SYSTEM. 

4, In governing so much and so long, the 
Latin race has left the world a large legacy 
in the science of government or jurispru- 
dence, so that no law school of the old world 
or the new can refuse to own this debt of 
obligation to the old Roman race. The 
Semitic mind, whose highest representatives 
are Jews and Arabs, had no such ability for 
large political combinations, and, indeed, 
knew not how to reconcile liberty and law in 
any clearly defined juridical science. The 
world has been largely enriched by Roman 
law, and to some extent by Roman literature. 
Seneca, as a moral teacher—a real protestant 
—became, from the most catholic stand-point, 
the property of humanity, the blood of the 
Latin race coursing in his veins, No race 
ever had such grand centers of power. The 
centripetal, more than the centrifugal, has 
marked the career of this people. Though 
disintegration and liberty are the greater 
needs of the hour and age, the time will come 
in the cycle of events that the world will 
need, most of all, the Latin tendency of 
union on a grand scale, a United States, it 
may be, of Europe first, and of the world 
finally, as cosmical bonds shall obtain place. 
Then it may be that this very race, which by 
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po means 1s to be blotted out, shall come 
forward with its cohesive, centripetal forces, 
and play a sublimer part than ever in the 
fature construction of a cosmical common- 
wealth. Whether it does or not, the ten- 
dency and the lesson will be creatively 
present, and never entirely independent of 
what Rome has taught. 
SELF-ANTAGONISM. 

But the Latin church has been, through an 
excessive longevity of prerogative, the des- 
troyer of the Latin race to a fearful extent, 
as witnessed in the case of Italy and Spain. 
The effects produced on the character of 
Austria, Portugal, Ireland, Mexico, and the 
States of South America, prove how fatal 
this politico-ecclesiastical despotism is to the 
growth of vigorous manhood, and of the in- 
herent genius which mankind bring with 
them into the world. A sorry contrast be- 
tween the old Roman under Jupiter, and 
the modern one under Jesis! or Peter! 
or, rather, under a hierarchy of priestly 
usurpations, with the like of which the Man 
of Nazareth had no atom of sympathy. More 
centrifugal forces, more democratic upheavals 
and disintegrations are what the invisible 
field marshal is asking for and is sure to get, 
till ample space is opened for natural develop- 
ment. 

Goethe said, “ Nothing is good for a na- 
tion which does not grow from its own ker- 
nal.” The theologies of antiquity, the re- 
ligions forced on the nations, do not grow 
from their own kernal. 

THE TEUTONIC RACE. 

I pass from such a review as I have been 
able to make of the Latin race to the Teu- 
tonic, whose history, from the remotest 
times, evinces individualism, and a positive 
dislike of such massive and despotic unities 
as Asia has ever gloried in, as the Latin race 
even, inherently tend to. The reason why 
Germany has hitherto found it so very diffi- 
cult to realize anything like a national unity, 
is owing to this one cause. No part of 
Europe, or of the world, has had for a hun- 
dred years so much divergent thought in it, 
among its scholars and writers, as Germany. 
I read of the Teutones first of all as bar- 
barians in the German forests, living as 
tribes, each independent of the rest, warlike, 
worshiping as honest heathen in sacred tem- 





ples on the shores of consecrated lakes. I 
read that the love of nature distinguished this 
worship, and glowed in its adoring hymns 
to the Elements. How stood individualism 
then? So strong that in times of peace no 
man, however gifted, or born, outranked his 
fellows, or had any foothold for claims of 
superiority. Those ancient woods were demo- 
cratic. Only in time of war, and under the 
pressure of military necessity, did those 
sturdy democrats brook a leader. They 
chose him, and conferred his distinction by 
raising him on a shield. When the war 
ceased his superiority ended. Here was dis- 
closed the root that has borne, in later ages, 
about all the real freedom Europe has ever 
had, the root out of which all the Demo- 
cracy and Protestantism now on earth has 
grown. In the world balance it is exactly 
from this quarter that the great centrifugal 
force comes in. The Romans did not fail to 
see the truth of this matter. Lucanus knew 
it well, and said, 


. “LIBERTY IS THE GERMAN’'S BIRTHRIGHT.” 


Not his utopia, but his birthright. Florus 
saw how it was, and, when speaking of 
liberty, said, “It isa privilege which Nature 
has granted the Germans, and which the 
Greeks, with all their art, know not how to 
obtain.” 

Though the Teutons permitted conquered 
Rome to give them civilization, and in it a 
new religion; though from the Latin race 
they learned the lesson of imperialism, and 
had it in full triumph in certain periods of 
their history, the inherent genius of stock 
here described has never changed. The | 
genius of race never changes. 

England may sometimes, in her insular 
consciousness, forget her derivation from the 
old Teutonic fatherland; but minds like 
David Hume remember the rock whence 
they were hewn. “If our part of the world,” 
said he, “maintain liberty, honor, equity 
and valor superior to the rest of mankind, it 
owes these advantages to those generous bar- 
barians, the Germans.” In the history of 
political ideas, in the characteristics of 
nations, the eagle eye of Montesquieu left 
few things unobserved. His verdict on this 
matter stands on record thus: “ Liberty; 
that lovely thing, was di-covered in the wild 
forests of Germany.” 
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THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION 
could not have appeared in any other race at 


the time it did, if at all. Luther had been. 


as impossible at Rome or Madrid as oranges 
at the North Pole. The fathers of our own 
Republic, Franklin, Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson, with their associates, could have 
sprung from no other stock. Their ideas 
were Teutonic, the sacredness of the indi- 
vidual underlying all their reasonings. The 
dignity of human nature can not be sus- 
tained on any other postulate. In France, the 
only country in which the Latin race, for the 
last century, has really been alive, a par- 
oxysm for liberty and equality has occasion- 
ally seized the masses, and hitherto only to 
end, as by fatality, in a new crown. 
AUSTRIA’S SLOW PROGRESS. 

Austria, a country of great resources, and 
numbering 36,000,000, produces no man of 
genius, and seems to incline, as by instinct, 
to the despotic side. Why is this? In fact 
not one-third of the population of this Em- 
pire is of Teutonic blood,* and the Latin 
Church, taken to the nation’s heart and soul, 
has had the molding of its ‘intellect and 
conscience for many ages. Is it to be won- 
dered at that imperialism, in this case, 
should so persistently overshadow all demo- 
cratic tendency? The natural ard ancient 
character of the Teuton found its strongest 
contradiction in Austria; but the incon- 
sistency is chiefly removed by the two con- 
siderations that the Empire is not, in any 
sense, predominantly German, and that the 
Latin race has, through a long past, had the 
charge of its education. 

THE TEUTONIC PECULIARITY. 

Perhaps I ought not to close the argument 
in favor of the leading merits of the Teutones, 
as respects essential liberty, without quoting 
the words of Guizot, who said, “ The ancient 
Germans gave us the idea of personal liberty, 
which was theirs above all other nations.” 

Goethe, speaking of this individual ten- 
dency, said, “It caused the woeful variety of 
our literature; it leads poets on to origi- 
nality, for every one believes he.must have a 
fresh road for others to walk on; it causes 
the seclusion and isolation of our men of 
science, each of whom stands alone and con- 





* There are in the Austrian Empire 9,180,000 Ger- 
mans. 





strues the world from his isolated position, 
The French and English stick close together 
and follow one another. They harmonize in 
a certain way, in their dress and behavior, 
But among the Germans every man follows 
the leanings of his own mind; every one 
seeks to satisfy himself rather than others.” 
This tendency is generic, not accidental, and 
therefore must be endured. 

The traits herein announced are closely , 
allied to successful inquiry into Truth, and 
give to the researches of German scholars a 
fearless independence. For sincerity and love 
of Truth, it may not be too much to say, the 
Germanic peoples surpass their neighboring 
nations. The genius of a race is sure to cul- 
minate in a few highest examples. In poetry 
it may be claimed that no poet has arisen in 
the Latin race who can be called the equal of 
Shakspeare; and in heroism, no one ex- 
ample can be found of so high an order as 
Washington ; and, probably, in theology it 
has no one author of the quality and compre- 
hensiveness of Channing or Parker. It was 
said many years ago that the roots of the 
Tree of Knowledge were in Germany, its 
leaves and flowers in France, and its fruits in 
England. I know not that this will be 
esteemed just as regards France, whose 
scientists and thinkers have won high posi- 
tion in the republic of letters. But on close 
examination it would disclose the cause of 
great astonishment among the uninformed to 
find the extent to which the best books on 
science and philosophy in France and Eng- 
land are derived from the labors and re 
searches of German scholars. Hegel most 
truthfully said that in philosophy the Ger- 
mans had no occasion to borrow from their 
neighbors; in science, they borrow less, and 
suffer more through plagiarism than any 
other people in the world. 

In Pritchard’s researches into the Physical 
History of Man, Vol. III. p. 423, he expresses 
the following opinions of this race: “ In two 
remarkable traits the Germans differed from 
the Sarmatic as well as from the Sclavic 
nations, and indeed from all those other races 
to whom the Greeks and Romans gave the 
name of barbarians. I allude to their per- 
sonal freedom and regard for the rights of 
men; secondly, to the respect paid by them 
to the female sex, and the chastity for which 
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the latter were celebrated among the people 
of the North. These were the foundations 
of that probity of character, self-respect, and 
purity of manners which may be traced 
among the Germans and Goths even during 
pagan times, and which, when their senti- 
ments were enlightened by Christianity, 
brought out those splendid traits of char- 
acter which distinguish the age of chivalry 
, and romance.” 

These opinions, pronounced by Pritchard, 
are authenticated fully by the concessions of 
the ancient Romans. 

ROMAN GRAFTS UPON THE TEUTONIC. 

The intermixture of the German stock with 
the Classic at the fall of the Western Empire, 
made a wide diffusion of the Teutonic ele- 
ment. On this point, Dr. Arnold said: “ It 
affects, more or less, the whole West of Eu- 
rope, from the head of the Gulf of Bothnia 
to the most southern promontory of Sicily; 
from the Oder and the Adriatic to the Heb- 
rides and to Lisbon. It is true that the lan- 
guage spoken over a large portion of this 
space is not predominantly German ; but even 
in France, and Italy, and Spain, the influence 
of the Franks, Burgundians, Visigoths, Ostro- 
goths, and Lombards, while it has colored 
even the language, has, in blood and institu- 
tions, left its mark legibly and indelibly.” 

It was, I have said, from the statesmanship 
of the Latin race that the Teutons learned 
how to form states and kingdoms. No king- 
doms of Hanover, Bavaria, Saxony, or Prus- 
sia were possible to the Germany of those 
periods of which Hume spoke. Tribe condi- 
tions are preliminary and provisional in 
Nature’s logic at forming nationalities; and 
the acquaintance of the two races began at 
the right time to enable the Germanic stock 
to receive the benefits of Roman statesman- 
ship when these were most needed. Wow, the 
best law schools in the world are Teutonic; 
in Germany, alone, there is far more law- 
science than the Latin race ever possessed. 
The great authors are of this stock, especially 
on the widest range of law, in the intercourse 
of nations, as the names of Grotius, Vattel, 
Puffendorf, Heneccius, and Welcker suggest. 
Though the Teutonic has sat at the feet of 
the Latin race as learner in the science of 
government, it has enriched this science by 
additions which could have come from no 





other quarter; the Magna Charta, Trial by 

Jury, the Act of Habeas Corpus, and the 

Declaration of American Independence—ad- 

ditions which have a strong Teutonic out- 

look, a jealous regard for personal liberty. 
THE LANGUAGE. 

The character of a people is always embod- 
ied in its Language ; and the student of the 
Germanic tongue can not fail to see the solid 
strength and beauty that lie embedded in it. 
It is the evact language, truthfully fitted to 
the expression of definite conceptions, and 
the very last medium one would choose for 
the purpose of making words conceal 
thoughts, Its growth has been impossible 
from any other than a sincere and truthful 
race, in normal relations with nature. If the 
predominance of consonantal sounds in a 
language indicates predominance of thought, 
which is closely allied to solidity of char- 
acter; if the predominance of vowel sounds 
in the use of spoken or written language be- 
tokens a corresponding fullness of emotion in 
the temperament of a people—positions which 
facts seem to verify—the Teutonic race must 
be judged, in regard to all solid elements, 
superior to the French, the Spanish, and the 
modern Italians, while it is clear that the an- 
cient Latin language had all the dignity, 
vigor, and clearness which the intellect of the 
ancient Romans was known to possess. The 
Teutonic group of languages do not omit or 
evade consonantal sounds, nor find reason for 
sliding consonants at the end of words on to 
the vowels which begin the following sylla- 
bles. Not mere euphony, but the truth gov- 
erns Teutonic expression. 

POPULATION—GROWTH. 

In numbers it will be remembered that the 
Teutonic race exceeds the Latin by many 
millions, and the centuries will make the dif- 
ference far greater. The Teutons are good 
colonists, the best; the Latins are not as 
good colonists, and can not so well diffuse 
their civilization on a grand scale. South 
America and Mexico make the decisive proof 
in the case of Spain; Louisiana, which never 
began to be a success till it was ceded to the 
United States by Napoleon, is sufficient evi- 
dence in the case of France; and Italy, with 
the petrified chair of St. Peter at its center, 
long since ceased to think about making col- 
onies. The long and glorious career of the 
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Latin race is, so far as leadership goes, draw- 
ing to a close, The crown is being placed, 
by the hand of Providence, on the head of 
the Teutons, that the free development of hu- 
manity for the coming centuries may be 
guided by the best rule. Neither of these 
races have, as yet, thrown off the feudalism 
of the old times; but it is plain to see how 
these things will be merged, after a little, and 
from what quarter the emancipative influ- 
ences will chiefly proceed. France will aid 
in the effort. 
TEUTONIC CONSERVATISM. 

Destiny, from the first, has united the Teu- 
tonic stock with the progress and conserva- 
tion of Liberty. The saving of Rome from 
being divided up and devoured by Atilla 
and his Asiatic barbarians, through the battle 
of Chalons, a victory impossible without the 
aid of the Germanic allies, meant the conser- 
vation of civilization, and the extension of 
Christendom. This threatening deluge of 
Asiatic barbarism was thus stayed. But in 
our era, seven hundred and thirty-two, a ter- 
rible despotism from a fierce branch of the 
Semites threatened all Europe, in the Sara- 
cenic invasions. Having already subdued 
Persia, Syria, Egypt, and Africa; having 
crossed the Straits of Gibraltar and conquered 
Spain, it threatened to destroy all the Chris- 
tian nations of the West. Whence came the 
check? A youthful prince of Germanic race, 
Karl Martel, headed the opposition, and, at 
the battle of Tours, in France, arrayed the 
nations of the North against the Moslems; 
“ They, standing firm as a wall, and impene- 
trable as a zone of ice, utterly slew the Arabs 
with the edge of the sword.” But for this 
victory, Gibbon thinks that the interpreta- 
tion of the Koran might be taught now in 
the schools of Oxford, and that her pulpits 
would have been eloquent in demonstrating 
to a circumcised people the sanctity and 
truth of the revelation of Mohammed. Un- 
der Charlemagne, Charles IV., and Charles 
V., the Teutonic race received great lessons 
in imperialism—learned what massive unities 
are—a lesson necessary to its further civiliza- 
tion and statesmanship ; but its radical gen- 
ius, democratic as the stones and brooks, 
shall merge out of the old imperialism, both 
of church and state, and bravely lead the 
world’s true culture, 





MODERN DEVELOPMENTS OF TEUTONIC 
STOCK, 

In speaking of the destiny which is com- 
mitting the leadership of the world, for 9 
long and indefinite period, into Teutonic 
hands, I would ask your attention to the two 
great divisions of this race, viz., those who 
still speak the Teutonic dialects, and continue 
to dwell in the lands of the original Teuton, 
and those descendants of theirs who speak 
the English tongue. These great divisions 
have been approximating toward an equality 
of numbers, the balance, however, being still, 
according to recent estimates, in favor of the 
primitive stock ; but its majority, whatever 
it may be, is overshadowed by the certain 
accumulation of an increasing majority on 
the other side. The United States, and its 
ample Territories, as the new seat of the Teu- 
tonic race, will continue to draw from the old 
Fatherlands, till, from this source alone, the 
English language shall be spoken by the far 
larger part of it. History records the results 
that came of the Anglicization of the Teutons 
in Great Britain; results that, should Great 
Britain die to-morrow, the werld would eter- 
nally remember and admire. The Teuton, on 
this island, became a different man without 
losing his identity. The genius of the race 

.was there intensified and modified; blos- 
somed in poesy and in philosophy before the 
Germanic fountains began to flow; in practi- 
cal combinations of means and ends, in mate- 
rial enterprise, the English became the 
Romans of the West, and eclipsed all that 
lay in the range of their ancestral memories, 
Goethe said, ‘“ The English are grounded in 
the majesty of material interests.” This is 
so, and it is the strength and glory of John 
that it is so. 

THE TEUTON IN AMERICA. 

As history has recorded the Anglicization 
of the primitive Teuton in Britain, so will it 
report to future times the Americanization 
of this stock, under modifying circumstances, 
more marked and manifold than those which 
wrought its changes in England. On this I 
need not dwell. It is enough to see that the 
Teutonic genius which has found develop- 
ment in its own Fatherlands, which has ef- 
floresced so grandly on the British Isle, is, in 
the New World, to make its greatest achieve- 
ments, under an Americanization which uyi- 
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fies the varied nationalities, and extracts 
power from each foreign contribution. The 
far greater resources of nature in the New 
World, the constantly improving system of 
‘popular education, and the greater liberty of 
the new situation, liberty being always the 
organic law, make this prediction nearly as 
certain as the astronomical forecastings of the 
return of certain cosmical orbs, 

THE LATIN AND GERMAN POPULATIONS. 

The total of the populations of Continental 
Europe, coming under the Ethnological clas- 
sification of Teutonic, comprising Holland, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Iceland, North and South Germany, 
with the 9,180,000 Germans in the Austrian 
Empire, is, according to latest statistical re- 
ports, 66,407,887. Could we add to this 
number the Germans living in parts of the 
Russian Empire, in Alsace and Lorraine, the 
number would not fall under 70,000,000. The 
Teutonic populations speaking the English 
language in Europe, America, Asia, and the 
isles of the sea, nufhbers about 62,720,260, an 
estimate which deducts from Great Britain 
the 5,850,309 of inhabitants in Ireland, and 
adds to the result 1,000,000 for the population 
of Teutonic origin on that island, an estimate, 
it may be, entirely too small. The sum total 
of the two divisions of the Teutonic family, 
without making any account of the Teutons 
residing in the Russian Empire, or in Alsace 
and Lorraine, is 129,128,147. This report 
can not be far from the truth, though an ex- 
act census of races is a difficult acquisition, 
so commingled are the populations of the 
World. The populations of Spain, Italy, and 
France, allowing France 40,000,000, taking 
in Algeria and Corsica, and for Italy count- 
ing in the 5,007,472 over whom the Austrian 
scepter has been extended, amount to 78,- 
669,603. 

. TENDENCY OF THE AGE. 

The reason why one race, in preference to 
another, is called into position at the 
front, is, that the work to be done, 
demands its labor and leadership. The 
work most required by this and by com- 
ing generations, is the development of 
Science and of Liberty, the elevation and 
coronation of the masses of mankind on 
the basis of their natural rights, so that 
they shall cease to be the instruments of em- 





perors, kings, and princes; in short, the work 
already begun shall reverse the lesson of his- 
tory by making governments the instruments 
of the people. Hitherto, man has been cheap, 
and a stranger to the proper consciousness 
of his sovereignty. He never can know self- 
respect till the magic of thrones and scepter 
is utterly broken. The ambition of princes 
has summoned, at pleasure, the millions of 
subjects, naturally disposed to peace, into 
deadly conflict of horrid butcheries ; and, but 
recently, Europe’s noblest races were in all 
the miseries of a bloody war, not because the 
people on either side wanted it, but because 
the mad ambition of a single emperor de- 
clared it, and the people had not learned 
that the true seat of sovereignty was not in 
the Tuilleries but in themselves. No procla- 
mation of war should, on any part of the 
globe, be valid, till voted on and ratified by 
the PeopLte. The work to be done involves 
the establishment, in the universal mind, of 
the scientific basis of government, the de- 
monstration of the respect due to the natural 
cosmical ties which make the human race a 
complex unit, an infinite individuality; the 
elucidation of the lesson that local patriotism 
is less than humanity; that as tribe condi- 
tions are preliminary to the formation of 
nationalities, so nationalities are preliminary 
to greater unities and wider relations, which 
shall obtain place, in proportion to the ad- 
vances of the true political and social science ; 
and especially must it so reconcile liberty and 
law, or the centripetal and centrifugal ten- 
dencies of man, as to balance the freedom of 
the individual with the authority of the 
state, as perfectly as these are balanced in the 
harmonies of the solar system. 

The variety in unity, displayed in all na- 
ture, makes natural classifications of the in- 
habitants of the earth ; and hatreds and dis- 
likes are as unphilosophical as if the plants 
and animals of the different zones were the 
objects of these unhappy affections. The 
unity of the human race, it will be remem- 
bered, is more strongly marked than any 
other. Its variety is the natural display of 
its many-sidedness and manifold resources, 
New races will be produced, and old nation- 
al likes will be lost in the changes of the 
future. 

All superior races have been mixed races, 
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that is to say, several tributaries have united 
in one river of life. Hence, the traditions of 
preceding peoples in all the old seats of civ- 
ilization, Egypt, Cashmere, Greece, and Rome. 
In Great Britain the illustration is clear, the 
tributaries to the national life being the Ger- 
manic tribes who migrated thither in the fifth 
century and after—the Normans (who con- 
quered Britain in the eleventh century), orig- 
inally from (Teutonic) Scandinavia, and 
modified by residence in Normandy—a rill 
of Roman blood, and a stream of the Celtic 
also coming in the Teutonic character of the 
English, always proceeding from these two 
great sources, Saxon and Norman. The Ger- 
mans themselves were also a mixed race, at 
least a fusion of some conquering Asiatic peo- 
ple (it may be the Persians), with a strong 
type of aboriginal tribes in the German for- 
ests. Some derive the name German from 
the Persian word Irman, signifying a soldier. 
The number of Persian and Sanscrit words in 
the Teutonic dialects prove a very remote 
commingling of different peoples in the com- 
position of the Germanic race. If there are 
parts of the earth that have never been suc- 
cessively overrun and settled by conquering 
peoples of foreign blood, as it may be in 
Africa and elsewhere, those parts are certain- 
ly the least illumined by the rays of civiliza- 





tion. France, in whose life-veins the quick 
and passionate blood of the ancient Celt stil] 
rolls, with a fair tributary from the Roman 
stock, has in her national life a larger Teu- 
tonic element than any other member of the 
Latin fraternity, since the Franks, originally 
a confederation of Teutonic tribes dwelli 
on the territory lying between the Rhine, the 
Main, and the Weser, overran Gaul victor- 
iously, and forced upon it the name of France, 
the land of the Franks. While this fact 
may not be entirely unrelated to the periodi- 
cal recurrence of Gallia’s exhilerating dream 
of liberty and self-governnient, each revolu- 
tion proves that beneath the clear demand 
for greater political freedom, the boiling 
blood of the Celt, still strong in the arteries 
of his descendents, is sure to interfere fatally 
with any method for gaining it. 

The civilization of the West, according to 
the old tradition of the Semites, that “God 
shall enlarge Japheth,” must doubtless be 
the center and source of the world’s rejuven- 
ation and regenerative influences ; and as the 
work of each people lives on in reproductive 
results after its nationality is lost, it is unwise 
to mourn over any changes that may occur 
in the department of cosmical leadership, 
the Dice of the God of nations being always 
loaded, 
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HUMAN SACRIFICES AND 


HE difference between the heathen and 
our Christian religion may be seen as 
well in our lives and actions as in our dif- 
ferent customs and creeds. The annexed en- 
graving represents a devotee willingly going 
to her death. She dreads not to cross the 
dark valley, for a vivid faith pictures to her 
a “happy home in the summer land beyond.” 
The tide is out. A post is set deep and 
strong in the ground. Voluntarily the vic- 
tim, comeliest of her kind, is bound to the 
stake, heroicly welcomes the inevitable. 
The tide rises, slowly but surely, and in a 
few hours she sinks beneath the flood, if she 
have not much sooner become food for the 
prowling crocodile or the ferocious shark. 
Such is one of the fatal errors of the 
heathen “ in his blindness,” who bows down 
to wood and stone, 





FANTEE SUPERSTITIONS. 


Turn again to the stalwart figure of the 
poor, ignorant, superstitious martyr, who, im 
the dawn of life, and in perfect health, 
throws life away through a foolish delusion, 

What think you, reader, as to our duty im 
the way of assisting, through missionaries, 
in opening the eyes of these spiritually blind 
people? Have we not good reason to be 
thankful for the privilege of living under the- 
more enlightened Christian religion? And 
should we not assist in extending its blessed 
enlightenment to others ? 

Here is a statement from the narrative of 
the traveler who contributed these sketches 
for publication : 

“Human sacrifices are still frequent in 
Western Africa, especially in the neighbor-. 
hood of the Bonny River. The Ju-Ju re 
ligion is to the tribes somewhat south of 
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Ashantee what fetich is to the natives of | eat, or if in the river for the crocodiles to 
the Gold Coast. The victim, generally | devour. No modern Perseus has yet been 
s girl, is selected from the best and come- ! heard of to rescue these dusky Andromedas of 
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liest—we can not say fairest, though they | the nineteenth century. Some culprits, such 
have shades of color among them. The | as incorrigible thieves, are said to be pun- 
unfortunate creature is tied to a stake at low | ished with death in a similar manner; but 
water, if on the seashore for the sharks to | the more genefal mode of execution is by 
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crucifixion on land, this awful death being 
accelerated by the wild dogs. 

, A JU-JU HOUSE. 

“The Ju-Ju house or chapel at Bonny, the 
interior of which is shown in Mr. Harries’ 
sketches, was a wattle-and-dab shed, oblong 
in form, and thirty or forty feet in length. 
At the upper end was a kind of altar, with a 
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from life. Between the two rows of human 
skulls was a line of goats’ heads, alg 
streaked with red and white. An old ber 
shot, used probably as a club to fell the vio. 
tims, hung in a corner. Near the ground 
was fixed a horizontal board, or shelf, which 
was striped like the relics above. A sw 

of loose thatch below this. like a fringe or 
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Ju-Ju Hovez at Borxy. 


canopy or eaves of matting, and with a concave 
recess at the back. Across the front, under- 
neath the roof, were arranged in two rows, 
impaled together, a number of fleshless 
human skulls. Some.of these were painted, 
or otherwise decorated; one had a black 
imitation beard, which was doubtless a copy 





valance, covered the base of the altar, but 
left an open space in the middle, where s 
round hole or basin, with a raised rim of 
clay, was made to receive libations and the 
blood of victims, There were spare rows of 
skulls, and others separate, upon stakes 
planted against the walls about the room.” 


——_+9¢——_— 


EFFEcTs OF CLIMATE ON CoLoR oF Breps. 
—The London Graphic tells us that a Paris- 
ian naturalist has been studying the influence 
of climate in producing a black hue in the 
plumage of birds. He observes that the 
quantity of black in their feathers is regu- 


lated by the regions in which they live, and 
this is chiefly noticeable in.the southern 
hemisphere, and particularly in New Zealand, 
Madagascar, and New Guinea. The white 
plumage of the swan of the northern hemi 
sphere becomes of a pure raven hue in Au® 
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tralia, while in Terra del Fuego and the ad- 
jacent portions of South America some of 
the wing feathers only are black, and in Chili 
the head and neck are like jet, the remainder 
of the body remaining snow-white. This is 
again visible in the parroquets in New Zea- 
land, their plumage showing only small por- 
tions of bright red and yellow, and the rest 
being of a dingy green, deepening into black, 
while the same species in those islands of 





the Pacific near Africa display similar .signs, 
In Madagascar and the Mauritius, the Sey- 
chelles and the Comoro islands, black par- 
rots are frequently met with. 

[Blue-eyed people from temperate zones, 


moving into tropical countries, become the 
parents of dark or black eyed children, and, in 
the course of a few generations, the temper- 
ament undergoes marked changes. As it is 
with the plumage of birds, so it is with the 
complexions of human beings. ] 
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A VISIT TO POMPEII. 


N the 24th of last April, almost a month 
from the time we left New York, at 
about eight o’clock in the morning, the Isle of 
Capri, the present home of Garibaldi, hove in 
sight. Three hours later we were at,our moor- 
ings. Six thousand miles of sailing separated 
us from home, and when once within the 
streets of Naples we found ourselves in the 
midst of a* people as impulsive and 
emotional as the volcanic soil on which 
they live. 
In Rome the mind becomes a vast 
canvas, in which for months is painted 
the successive scenes of each day, un- 
til at last the picture is complete. But 
Naples flashes upon the mind, and, like 
& sun-picture, is taken in an instant. 
Narrow streets, with sidewalks little 
needed and less used; thousands of 
cabs awaiting hire; donkies, horses, 
mules, cows, or oxen hitched indiffer- 
ently to the same cart; women, with 
their peculiar costumes, carrying huge 
burdens on their heads; lazy men 
basking in the sunshine; ragged boys 
and deformed beggars—such is Naples. 
On the morning of our second day, 
Preparations were hastily made, and 
soon we were off for Pompeii. Three 
ladies and four gentlemen constituted 
our party ; two carriages sent the sound 
of rolling wheels to join that of hundreds 
of others, whose echo was lost in the 
bustle and noise of narrow streets. Pompeii is 
thirteen miles distant, and seven or eight miles 
of our ride along the bay appeared one unend- 
ing street. Portici, with its successive quarters, 
each overlapping the other, seemed but a sup- 
Plement to the strange sights of Naples. The 
noisy groups of lazzaroni, the discordant cries 
of the women at the fish-market ; the jingling 





bells of horses, resplendent with a profusion of 
brass; the startling discord of some donkey 
asserting his independence ; the clamor of beg- 
gars, whose plaintive tones and dreadful defor- 
mities excite a reluctant compassion—such 
sights, such sounds, at the same instant ad- 
dressing themselves to the senses of a stranger, 
quite distract and overpower him. 
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STREET IN PoMPsLI. 


To our left lay Vesuvius, quiet and sublime. 
Clouds veiled the crater, and down the vener- 
able sides hung the black drapery of its lava 
floods, sloping and lost in the verdure of fields 
and vineyards. Farm-houses and villas skirted 
the base, while others, creeping far up the 
mountain, seemed almost to mock the slumber- 
ing monster. Herculaneum tells of former 
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convulsions; Pompeii disentombed rears its 
funeral monuments in full view; but the in- 
habitants, possessed of careless security, live, 
and many die, unconscious of the fearful fury 
that slumbers beneath their feet. 

Eleven o’clock found us at the office, where 
we paid two francs each, which secured. both 
tickets and a guard, whose business it is to 
prevent travelers from exporting the city from 
Italy to America. After some refreshments at 
the hotel by the wayside, we crossed the road 
by an ascending path, entered a field waving 
with wheat, and we were within the walls of 
Pompeii. The mind hurries back to the 24th 
of August, in the year 79, when, not long after 
mid-day, Vesuvius broke the repose of untold 
ages, and with fearful energy resumed his an- 
cient reign of fire. The long slumbering echoes 
of his power again thundered in the heavens 
amid lightnings and earthquakes and the pro- 
foundest gloom, rushing torrents rolled down 
the mountain, earth and ashes rose from the 
crater and then fell a fearful fall, burying tem- 
ples, theaters, and the habitations of men. The 
darkness that then settled upon Pompeii has 
lasted almost eighteen centuries, and beneath 
our feet slumbered no small part of the ruined 
city. bad 

A short walk brought us to the great Amphi- 
theater, located in a remote portion of the 
city. Here twenty thousand spectators were 
accustomed to sit, gazing upon the fierce en- 
counters of gladiators. In this arena the blood 
of men mingled with that of beasts; the dis- 
cordant hisses of the multitude strove to 
shame the last gasping struggles of the con- 
quered, while words of cheer ana deafening 
applause greeted the conqueror. At either 
hand an entrance ; through one the gladiators 
entered, and through the other was borne 
those fallen in combat. The thirty-five tiers 
of seats that rise one above the other, are. di- 
vided into three sections, separating the differ- 
ent classes of citizens; and above all a grand 
gallery for the ladies. The elevation that sepa- 
rated the spectators from the beasts in the 
arena is so insignificant that I feel confident I 
should not have cared for a front seat, nor 
would the ninety-six vomitoria, or doors, seem 
too many should a lion overstep the arena and 
leap into an American audience. 

On account of the various notices found in 
the city, it has been supposed that on the day 
of the fatal eruption a gladiatorial contest was 
in progress, yet only five skeletons were found 
in the Amphitheater. 

In all about five or six hundred bodies have 





been disentombed. Ofsome only the skeletons 
remain, while others are imprisoned by much 
of the same stony lava that burned them to 
death. : 

A short walk brought us past the “ Tragic 
Theater,” and then we were really in the 
streets of Pompeii. There was much of pleas- 
ure attending the realization of long-cherished 
hopes, and when we walked into the city some. 
thing of surprise to find ourselves not descend. 
ing by dark passages with lighted tapers, as at 
Herculaneum, but entering streets entirely 
freed from the ruin in which they had been 
buried. To an inhabitant of a country so new 
as our own, the antiquity of Pompeii, and the 
thought of walking on the pavements and in 
the very streets trod by the Romans long be 
fore the birth of Christ, add not a tittle of in- 
terest. The deep ruts worn in the hard lava 
of the streets; the cavities that, by the con- 
tinual stepping of horses had been ground into 
the stones of the elevated crossings ; the thick 
paving of the sidewalks, in places almost 
scoured through by hurrying feet; these and 
many other things give evidence of the life 
that once inhabited the dwellings and shops 
and stores that crowd every avenue. 

In the year 63, of our, own era, an earth- 


quake ruined many of the public buildings, . 


some of which were not wholly restored when 
on the 24th of August, 79, a more terrible pall 
spread over Pompeii. At this time the light- 
nings and earthquakes were followed by a 
shower of ashes that soon fell to the depth of 
three feet. ‘During this time most of the in- 
habitants fled; some took refuge in cellars, 
others collected their treasures, and when 
about to flee were overtaken by a shower of 
scalding mud and red-hot pumice-stone, that 
buried them by the side of their treasures, and 
covered the town to a depth of seven or eight 
feet. The terrors of that fearful day were not 
passed. Again ashes and red-hot stones fell 
like hail, and when it ceased Pompeii was 
buried in the ruin that spread in all directions. 
Buried and lost, the city was consigned to ob- 
livious forgetfulness, until in 1748 the discovery 
of statues and bronze utensils attracted the at- 
tention of Charles III., or rather of the world, 
and the excavations were begun. Now the 
superincumbent mass, about twenty feet thick, 
has been removed from what is supposed to be 
about one-third of the town, leaving the walls 
of some of the houses and public buildings al- 
most perfectly preserved. The houses, closely 
joined, and the city compactly built, appear 
to have been three-fourths of a mile long, and 
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a half mile broad, with from twenty-five to 
thirty thousand inhabitants. 

To describe the architecture, the public 
buildings, and places of interest, would be a 
recital of details, with such painful minute- 
ness that the ideas would seem as confused as 
those of the traveler after a hurried visit 
among houses and theaters and temples and 
basilicas and forums, until “ the mind becomes 
an architectural chaos, in which columns, pil- 
asters, pediments, mosaics, statues, and pictures 
whirl and dance, like the broken images of a 
feverish dream.” 

For the most part the buildings are of brick, 
covered with stucco, and as the excavations 
have progressed names have been suggested 
by the discovery of some statuary or painting. 
The floors are of marble mosaics, and at the 
threshold is often some pleasing device or word 
of “welcome.” At the house of the “ Tragic 
Poet” was formerly represented a dog, with 
the warning, “Care Canem”—beware of the 
dog. Perhaps the most comfortable and most 
used part was the outside of: the inner portion 
of the house, or, in other words, the houses of 
Pompeii, like those of Bible times, were built 
around an open court. Mosaics, paintings, 
statuary, and fountains rendéred them attrac- 
tive, and here the family sought both light and 
air; for at these early times in Italy a window 
was merely a hole in the wall. The decorations 
and embellishments of the various apartments 
still remain. We hang pictures and engrav- 
ings against the walls; they painted the pic- 
tures upon the walls themselves. We spread 
costly carpets; they trod upon marble slabs 
and inwrought mosaics. We shade and adorn 
our windows with rich curtains; they, for 
want of glass, dispensed with both windows 
and curtains. 

As the people of southern Italy are, to-day, 
a people of out-of-door habits, so were the in- 
habitants of Pompeii. “ Their time was spent 
in places of public amusement, at the baths, in 
courts of justice, at the temples, in lounging 
about the forum and basking in the sunshine.” 
Home was a place to eat and sleep. They 
knew not the might that makes the English 
and American governments durable and last- 
ing, so long as the homes of the people shall 
continue the impregnable Gibraltars of the 
nations. 

Their city had accommodations for all of its 
inhabitants at places of public amusement. 
The Amphitheater would seat twenty thou- 
sand, the “Great Theater” five thousand, and 
still fifteen hundred in the smaller theater. 





These three places alone would accommodate 
all, and some think more than the inhabitants 
of the entire city. To-my mind, this is a 
stronger proof of the social depravity of the 
Pompeinians than all the lewd statues and 
vulgar paintings combined. 

When the excavations were begun, and the 
ponderous pall of death was lifted, wonders 
long veiled thrilled the beholder. In what 
was doubtless the Exchange building, lay a 
flight of steps unfinished, but the marble slabs 
are at hand; on one a black mark to direct the 
chisel of the sculptor. In the apartments of 
the priests, near the temple of Isis, a table 
spread, as the remains show, with chicken, 
and fish, and eggs, bread, wine, and a garland 
of flowers. Here also the body of a man, near 
which lay a sacrificial axe, with which he had 
cut his way through two walls, and perished 
in his struggles to cut through the third. The 
body of another priest lay near, seeming to 
have perished in his attempts to save the 
treasures of the temple. At his side, wrapt in 
a cloth, lay three hundred and sixty silver 
coins, together with some of gold and bronze. 
In the bakery, the flour-mills still standing; 
the stables for the donkies which turned them. 
Here the vases for water, and there the jars 
which contained the flour; while heaps of 
grain await the return of the miller. In the 
sculptor’s shop, tools with which the work was 
to be executed. Pieces of sculpture in various 
stages of perfection; blocks of marble, one 
partly sawed, with the saw still sticking in it, 
doubtless as relieved from the grip of the 
workman when startled by the first shock of 
terror. In the cells sat the skeletons of three 
prisoners, with their bony legs still fastened in 
the stocks. 

Soon we were in what by many is thought 
the most beautiful portion of Pompeii‘ The 
street of the Tombs.” Here, just without the 
gates of the city, the Appian Way is bordered . 
with tombs, for seventeen centuries protected 
from the weather and mutilation. The monu- 
ments are of marble, perpetuating by Latin 
inscription the memory of those to whom they 
were erected. The platform of masonry, in 
which was burned the bodies of the dead; 
tombs of strange devices; the Columbarium, 
or vaults for the reception of the ashes of the 
dead ; these all in a fine state of preservation. 

Wearied and hungry, the last place we 
visited was through a narrow passage, de- 
scending into a vaulted cellar. This is a beau- 
tiful villa, known as the house of Diomede, so 
called from the fact of the family of Arrius 
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Diomede having been entombed just opposite. 
Here were found the bodies of seventeen 
women and children, who had provided them- 
selves with food, and sought, in this cellar, to 
protect themselves from the long pent-up fury 
of the voleano. The ashes penetratéd the open- 
ings designed only for the admission of light, 
and too late the terror-stricken party sought 
to escape. This was the wine-cellar, but when 
these silent vaults were excavated, here stood 
the skeletons of seventeen of the unfortunate 
victims of death. The mistress, with her head 
and back to the wall, stood with out-stretched 
arms; around her stand what once were her 
slaves, but now her companions in death: 
Near her stood her daughter, upon whose 
bracelet was engraven the name “ Julia,” and 
close at hand the bony frame of one holding 
an infant in her arms. Oh, what images of 
terror; what fearful monuments of that sad 
night of woe! What must have been the 
horror and alarm of this group of human be- 





ings, with devastation and destruction folding 
in upon them ! 

Beyond the wine-cellar, at the gate in the 
garden, death overtakes the fleeing master and 
his servant. One hand grasps a key, while the 
other holds a bag of coins and jewels. Near 
lay vessels of silver and bronze, probably borne 
by the slave, who also carried a considerable 
quantity of gold and silver coin. 

Near this villa is the niche, or sentry-box, in 
which was found the helmeted soldier clasping 
his lance. The first symptoms of reviving ter- 
rors must have awakened the remembrance of 
those convulsions that had almost laid the 
city in ruins sixteen years earlier. The long 
pent-up furies of Vesuvius broke forth, but 
there, amid the ruin, stood the Roman sentry, 
nobly dying at his post. 

After three hours of deepest interest among 
the monuments of antiquity, the carriages 
were entered at the Herculaneum gate, and 
our party sped away toward Resina. 

SYLVANUS STALL. 








epartment of {osiotogy—f)ur Sanita, 





Cultivate the physical man exclusively, and you have an athlete or a savage; the moral only, and you have an enthusiast or a maniac ; the intel- 
lectual only, and you have a diseased oddity—it may be a mowster. It is only by training all together—the physical, intellectual, and spiritual—that 


the complete man cau be formec. 





DOES NATURE CURE? 


OME twenty years ago, we published, 

in this journal,.a portrait and sketch of 
a physician by the name of Burdick, who 
conceived the idea that he could effect 
cures without the use of drugs of any sort. 
His practice in Western New York was con- 
siderable. He was a healthy, jovial, and 
happy man, with strong, practical common 
sense, and became known as the “ Laughing 
Doctor.” His method was, on visiting a 
patient, to divert his or her thoughts from 
themselves, by relating funny stories, and get- 
ting the patient into a hearty laugh. His 
antidotes were anecdotes, to be taken so as 
to be shaken, once in “so many minutes 
precisely.” The absurdity of the whole 
thing is said to have proved remedial in 
many instances; not that laughing cured, 
but that it put the patient into a state of 
mind or a condition of body favorable for 
nature to operate and restore the patient. 
Here comes in the Oneida Circular, which 
publishes the following : 





“Professor Tyndall, while in this country 
last year, visited the Falls of Niagara, when, 
reaching the Cave of the Winds by descend- 
ing Biddle’s stairs, he conceived the idea of 
attempting to pass under the blue waters of 
Horse Shoe Falls from that point. He found 
a guide who was willing to make the attempt 
with him, and together, the next day, they 
passed through the mist and foam of the 
roaring cataract, reached the desired point, 
and returned in safety. In describing his 
emotions at one point in his perilous journey, 
he remarks as follows : 

“«Here my guide sheltered me again, and 
desired me to look up; I did so, and could 
see as before, the green gleam of the mighty 
curve sweeping over the upper ledge, and the 
fitful plunge of the water as the spray be- 
tween us and it alternately gathered and 
disappeared. An eminent friend of mine 
often speaks to me of the mistake of those 
physicians who - regard man’s ailments as 
purely chemical, to be met by chemical 
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remedies only. He contends for the psy- 
chological element or cure. By agreeable 
emotions, he says, nervous currents are lib- 
erated which stimulate blood, brain, and 
viscera. The influence rained from ladies’ 
‘eyes enables my friend to thrive on dishes 
which would kill him if eaten alone. A sana- 
tive effect of the same order I experienced 
amid the spray and thunder of Niagara. 
Quickened by the emotions there aroused, 
the blood sped healthily through the arter- 
ies, abolishing introspection, clearing the 
heaft of all bitterness, and enabling one to 
think with tolerance, if not with tenderness, 
of the most relentless and unreasonable foe. 
Apart from its scientific value, and purely as 
a moral agent, the play, I submit, is worth 
the candle. My companion knew no more 
of me than that I enjoyed the wildness; but 
as I bent in the shelter of his large frame he 
said, I ‘should like to see you attempting to 
describe all this.’ He rightly thought it in- 
describable. The name of this gallant fellow 
was Thomas Conroy.’” 

To which the Boston Journal of Chemistry 
adds : 

“There is in this graphic statement of the 
eminent savant, a hint at some truths which, 
physiologically considered, may be of su- 
preme importance. ‘ By agreeable emotions, 
nervous currents are liberated which stimu- 
late blood, brain, and viscera.’ The ‘ emo- 
tions’ of every living person are unquestion- 
ably of more importance to his health, 
happiness, and well-being than most physi- 
cians suppose. Agreeable emotions are 


_ 





curative in their influence, when coming 
to the relief of suffering invalids. Dis- 
agreeable emotions produce disease in in- 
dividuals who, uninfluenced by them, would 
be in sound health. A dyspeptic who, at 
his own table, under the influence of de- 
pressing emotions, is unable to partake of 
an ounce of food without subsequent distress 
and pain, is able at the table of a friend, 
under different circumstances, to eat a hearty 
meal without discomfort. It is a mistake to 
regard most diseases as resulting from chem- 
ical derangements of the system, and it is a 
mistake to meet a majority of diseases with 
chemical remedies. We have known physi- 
cians who exerted a moral influence over 
their patients, which gave them -a success 
more gratifying and positive than ever re- 
sulted from the administration of any drug. 
The mind, in its connection with the body, 
exerts a controlling influence; and one of 
the great secrets in regard to securing 
health and longevity is to train the emotions 
so as to keep them outside of the cloud 
which hangs ever ready to darken our men- 
tal and moral horizon.” 

[All this is entirely reasonable and hygienic. _ 
Thus it is given to man to control his emo- 
tions and his thoughts, as his actions. If his 
senses be not blunted or weakened by stimu- 
lants, narcotics, or poisons; if he be what 
God intended him to be, he will rise su- 
perior to fear, hate, passion, malice, despond- 
ence, and live in the perpetual sunshine of 
health, bright hope and gratitude to God for 
the privilege of existence. ]} 


i 
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THE NEW PHRENOLOGY. 


eh Scotsman newspaper bears about the same 
relation to Edinburgh and Scotland as the Times 
to London and England. Each within its sphere 
is regarded as authority on questions political 


or otherwise. The following reflections will 
have weight with many who hold to established 
facts, no matter how many new speculations or 
theories be announced We take pleasure in plac- 
ing this Scottish testimony on record for the en- 
couragement of the wavering, believing that the 
old Phrenology will stand firmly against all as- 
saults, especially those of assumed friends.—Eb. } 


HE whirligig of time brings about many a 
strange turn, and among the most strange 
is the new fwrore for establishing “ centers” in 
the brain for the manifestation of voluntary 
motor action, which has cropped up among 





medical men. The time is not far gone when 
teachers of anatomy and physiology main- 
tained that the hemispheres of the brain per- 
formed their functions, whatever these might 
be, as simple organs, and when, as a rule, the 
medical mind scouted the idea proclaimed by 
Gall and Spurzheim, that the brain is not a 
single but a compound organ, the different por- , 
tions of which subserve different functions. 
Slowly, however, the belief has established it- 
self that the doctrines of the phrenologists 
have this foundation in fact, that the brain is 
not a homogeneous organ, but that the differ- 
ent mental powers are linked with different 
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portions of the cerebral substance. With this 
admission, the main doctrine of Phrenology 
takes its place as a recognized truth, and when 
Dr. Carpenter still takes credit to himself for 
having given the coup de grdce to the doctrines 
of Gall, Spurzheim, and the Combes, he merely 
shows that be totally misapprehends his own 
position and influence, and the importance and 
vitality of the views which he‘imagines he has 
extinguished. 

At the recent meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at Bradford, Prof. Rutherford, of King’s 
College, London, when alluding to the recent 
physiological researches of Dr. Hughlings 
Jackson, Messrs. Fritsch and Hilzig, and Prof. 
Ferrier, also of King’s College, declared there 
could be few so important studies as the map- 
ping out of the brain to show the various cen- 
ters of cerebral functions. Upon these studies, 
he maintained, will be founded a new and true 
system of Phrenology. “The various mental 
faculties will be assigned to definite territories 
of the brain, as Gall and Spurzheim long ago 
maintained, although their geography of the 
brain was absurdly erroneous, and their notions 
regarding the indications afforded by the con- 
figuration of the skull ridiculous.” Dr. Ruther- 
ford does not tell us how he has come to the 
conclusion that Gall and Spurzheim’s geogra- 
phy of the brain was absurdly erroneous, nor 
why the indications afforded by the configura- 
tion of the skull are ridiculous. Many able 
observers have come to the conclusion that a 
well-developed forehead is a sign of high men- 
tal power, and it is not easy to see anything 
ridiculous in this assumption. That Gall and 
Spurzheim’s cerebral geography was in various 
ways defective, is highly probable ; but still it 
may be doubted whether it will, in the long 
run, be found more absurdly erroneous or even 
as absurdly erroneous, as the new and true 
Phrenology which Dr. Rutherford advocates. 
What is this new Phrenology? It is founded 
on experiments on living animals, and its most 
recent and also its chief exponent is Prof. Fer- 
rier. The animal is narcotised by chloroform 
or ether, and a portion of the skull-cap is re- 
moved, and the brain exposed. The functions 
of the different parts are then determined by 
stimulating the surface by electricity, and in 
this way an action, supposed to be analogous 
to the natural spontaneous action of the brain, 
is produced. According to this doctrine, 
therefore, whatever phenomena may be ob- 


served will indicate the function of the part: 


that has been stimulated. Prof. Ferrier imag- 
ines he has succeeded in proving that “ the an- 





terior portions of the cerebral hemispheres are 
the chief centers of voluntary motion and the 
active outward manifestation of intelligence, 
and that the individual convolutions are sepa- 
rate and distinct centers.” But the experi- 
ments on which these conclusions are founded 
appear to us to be open to a thousand different 
sources of error; while the conclusions them- 
selves are in many respects far more open to 
ridicule than the views of Gall and Spurzheim. 
The old phrenologists drew their deductions 
from the mental manifestations of uninjured 
and healthy brains. They sought to connect 
function with development, and if they failed, 
which we are far from admitting they did, we 
still could not agree with Dr. Rutherford in 
seeing anything ridiculous in the failure. But 
how is it that Dr. Rutherford, with his apti- 
tude to discover the ridiculous, sees nothing to 
excite his wonder in the doctrines of the new 
and true school of Phrenology, which under- 
takes to show that there is a special convolu- 
tion for wagging the tail, another for cocking 
the ears, another for closing the eyes, another 
for extending the paws, and so on? In fact, if 
we accept their experiments as indicating the 
true functions of the brain, we must admit that 
by far the greater portion of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres is used up in constituting centers of 
motion, and that scarcely any portion is left 
over for the manifestation of the intellectual 
and moral faculties. Dr. Ferrier’s idea is, that 
the stimulation of the brain by electricity ex- 
cites the capillary circulation, and thus rouses 
the portion of the cerebral substance which is 
stimulated to its natural action. Accordingly, 
when the electrodes are placed upon this por- 
tion of the brain, and the eye is closed, or upon 
that portion and the tail is wagged, we are 
supposed to have discovered the functions of 
these portions of the brain. It seems to us 
that this conclusion is eminently unsatisfactory, 
if not eminently ridiculous. In the first place, 
how can we tell that the phenomena conse- 
quent on the condition which the electrical 
stimulation produces are really analogous to 
the natural function of the cerebral substance? 
Again, how would other stimulants act? 
Would the application of heat, for instance, be 


| followed by similar results? If not, why not? 


Again, what would be the result if the stimulus 
were applied, not to the surface, but to deeper 
portions of the cerebral substance? Surely, 
cerebral action is not merely skin-deep. And, 
lastly; what modification in the configuration 
of the brain should we expect in Manx cats, 
which are without tails, to respond to the tail- 
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moving convolution? Weare far from calling 
in question the accuracy of Prof. Ferrier’s ob- 
servations, but the more the whole subject is 
considered, the more unsatisfactory and doubt- 
ful will his conclusions, it seems to us, appear. 
Man’s pre-eminence in the scale of creation 
does not depend upon the pre-eminent develop- 
ment of his muscular aptitudes, but upon his 
high moral and intellectual attributes. Living 
things so smull that the naked eye fails to rec- 
ognize their existence, are endowed with the 
faculty of motion in a wonderful degree, and 
the complicated movements of the dragon-fly 
and other insects, are associated with various 
centers which are comprised in a bit of matter 
less than a pin’s head. What need, then, to 
have in the higher animals distinct centers for 
every paltry motion they have to perform? 
When Dr. Ferrier finds that by stimulating a 
certain convolution of the brain the dog wags 
its tail, is the conclusion at once to be adopted 
that he has thus discovered the motor and in- 
tellectual center of the tail? Is it not just as 
possible that the movement of the tail which 
follows the stimulus is the result of a moral 





feeling which has thus been excited? The 
wagging of the tail indicates pleasure in the 
dog. You speak to him and pat him, and he 
responds by wagging his tail. The old phre- 
nologists would have said that you addressed 
his love of approbation, and that the stimulus 
of this organ in its turn stimulated the motor 
centers of the tail to action. Again, when you 
scold him, he puts his tail between his legs, 
and sneaks away. The old phrenologists 
would have referred this different manifesta- 
tion to the action of Cautiousness upon the 
motor centers ; but Dr. Ferrier will, we fancy, 
have to look out for a special tail-retracting 
convolution. It does seem to us that these 
modern views of mental action rest on a nar- 
row mechanical basis, which will assuredly 
break down under investigations conducted in 
a broader and more philosophical spirit. At 
the same time, we thoroughly recognize their 
value as confirming the doctrines that the 
brain is a congeries of distinct nervous centers, 
and we give Prof. Ferrier all due credit for 
the new path of investigation to which he has 
directed our attention. 


HOW TO GOVERN AND TRAIN CHILDREN. 


ENRY WARD BEECHER once said in 
a sermon: “The woman who has 
brought up and properly governed and trained 
seven sons, is fit to be President of the United 
States.” There certainly is no service one can 
render the world more useful and lasting than 
that of guiding young human beings in a vir- 
tuous course, and training them to perform 
properly the duties they owe to society and to 
God 


The wisest selfishness is that which remem- 
bers and respects the rights and interests of 
others. Ifa child be so influenced by his early 
surroundings that his own wants and pleasures 
only are considered, when he enters upon the 
rivalries of life he will become the tyrant of 
others if he be strong, or their despicable vic- 
tim if he be weak. He who is just and kind 
toward others will secure their friendly co- 
operation, will be invited to profitable and 
pleasant employment, and to prosperous and 
agreeable partnerships; while he who is hard, 
selfish, and unkind, will be elbowed out of 
places and his presence dreaded and detested ; 
and want and disgust will make him an Ish- 





mael ; and, if lacking in talent, he will be de- 
pendent upon chance or dishonesty for a mea- 
ger support. 
PARENTAL SELF-CONTROL. 

SELF-CONTROL is one of the first and most 
useful lessons for the child to learn, and one 
requiring as much wisdom and patience on 
the part of the parent and teacher to impart 
as any other. Indeed, parents and teachers, 
unfortunately, often find it difficult to practice 
the virtue they seek to inculcate in the little 
folks. Those who have not been trained to 
self-control are not likely to train their own 
children in that virtue. A story is told of 
a very profane man whose boy had learned to 
swear. But the father knew it was a bad and 
wicked habit, and wished to break his son of it, 
though he continued to set the example. He 
took the boy out to a thicket, where he could 
get a plenty of sticks to whip the bad habit 
out of him. As it happened, the thicket was 
only a hundred yards from the houses of seve- 
ral of the neighbors, who could hear the blows 
and hear the father swear at his boy for swear- 
ing, and then whip some more and stop and 
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swear again to impress the boy with the turpi- 
tude of his misdoings. This was about as 
ridiculous as was the noisy speech of the man 
at the peace society’s meeting, in which he 
stated that he was for peace, and he “ was de- 
termined to have peace if he had to fight for 
it.” 

Self-control, however, does not relate merely 
to the curbing of the passion of anger. One 
may be sensitive as to place, position, pre- 
ferment, praise, property. To subject one’s 
pride or pleasure to the pride or pleasure of 
another, in a conciliatory and kindly spirit, 
may be, in some, so easy and natural as not to 
rise to the dignity of a Christian grace; but 
in the average of us, such self-abnegation as 
would lead us to so high a virtue might well 
be reckoned as a Christian grace. The more 
effort one has to make to subdue and rectify 
natural infelieities of disposition, the higher 
the grade of virtue should be esteemed. If 
one rises from ignorance, poverty, and other 
unfavorable associations to education, wis- 
dom, wealth, and honor, the world accords to 
him special respect for the marvel of success- 
ful effort exhibited. 

PARENTAL CULTURE—GRACE. 

To most of us, graces come like crops to an 
ungenerous soil—by much culture, work, and 
waiting. No one knows better than the good 
mother how much prayer, patience, and perse- 
verance are required to guide, regulate, and 
develop to noble manhood or womanhood a 
child of ordinary capacity and disposition. 

Self-control presupposes wrong tendencies— 
something to be avoided without, and some- 
thing to be restrained and regulated within. If 
we were born with sound constitutions and 
with mental tendencies in harmonious and 
right relations, our life might glide spontane- 
ously toward the true and the good, and self- 
control would not be required. But we are all, 
more or less, out of balance, and it is the office 
of training and educution to find out these ex- 
cesses and weaknesses, and modify them. 

How can a child be taught to regulate its 
impulses and avoid boiling over through its 
strong feelings, or breaking down through its 
weak ones ? 

Is a child tender, timid, and meek? It must 
be soothed, encouraged, and strengthened by 
kind and hopeful treatment. But how often 
do we see the strong and selfish overbear the 
weak, and grasp all the rights and convenien- 
ces! The cow that has no horns is gored by 
every pair of horns in the drove, though age 
and weight are on the side of the defenceless. 





An intellectual child may be found in a group 
of headstrong, corhbative brothers and sisters, 
and it has to go to the wall whenever musele 
and might are the arbiters. Such a child 
should be trained to assume and protect its 
rights—not to fight, necessarily, but speak and 
actin his own defense, and in protection of his 
rights and interests. Horace Greeley, as a 
child, would not fight, but he would stand his 
ground and hold on to his own to the last ; 
and, on the whole, probably obtained respect 
for his rights and interests about as thoroughly 
as he could have done by the usual belligerent 
methods. His course would awaken all the 
good qualities of his rivals, and tend to de 
press and shame down their baser dispositions; 
and when it was understood that he would 
not give up a point, but would not fight, brave 
but selfish natures would not invade him or 
ruthlessly use might against right. Let the 
timid and meek be trained thus to do, and let 
the sensitive be trained by exercise and by as- 
suming responsibilities to take stronger posi- 
tions and rise above their dread of contact with 
the strong and rough. 

A man who never drives anything but a 
well-trained horse, will be sadly put back if he 
undertakes to drive an untamed, headstrong 
young team—but six months of such work 
would toughen his tender hands, strengthen 
his flabby muscles, and fortify his mellow 
spirit, and call out his manliness and powers; 
so a child that has a tender nature should not 
be brooded too much, but be pushed out of the 
nest and taught to work its way, and thereby 
learn to meet the difficulties and infelicities of 
life as bravely as possible, and every new ef- 
fort will show increased strength and conf- 
dence. A hasty temper is the besetment of 
many. Patient, gentle treatment of such per- 
sons will, in the first place, avoid exasperating 
them, and, in the second place, awaken the 
kindly qualities. In this manner the better 
nature is made stronger by use, and the iras- 
cible temper is kept cool, and thereby weaken- 
ed. Faculties, like muscles, are made strong 
by use, or reduced in strength by disuse. 

[To meet the wishes of many parents and 
teachers who find it difficult to manage certain 
ones of their children, we shall keep this depart- 
ment of the JOURNAL open fora more complete’ 
discussion of the whole question of GOVERNING 
AND TRAINING CHILDREN. We invite brief 
questions from our readers on the subject, to be 
replied to in following numbers, PHRENOLOGY 
will always prove eminently useful in this im- 
portant interest.] 
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YALE METAPHYSICS—PORTER ON PHRENOLOGY. 


E quote from page fifty-five of Dr. 

Porter’s “ Human Intellect,” published 
in 1868, the following objectionable remarks 
on phrenologists and their belief; 

“§ 42. The Phrenological Theory. The so- 
called phrenologists constitute a distinct 
branch of the cerebral school, if, indeed, their 
doctrines have not been superseded by the 
more exact and comprehensive knowledge of 
the brain, on which the cerebralists build. 
To the claim of the phrenologists to have es- 
tablished a science of the soul, the following 
objections may be urged: 1. They have not 
proved that the protuberances of the brain, 
or the cranium, on which their science is 
founded, correspond to the psychical powers 
or functions which it is claimed they deci- 
sively indicate. 2. The classification of these 
very psychical powers which they adopt is 
illogical, inasmuch as it is chargeable with 
not a few cross divisions. 38. The classifica- 
tions and arrangements of the whole science 
rest for their verification on the knowledge of 
the soul which is given by consciousness, It 
requires this knowledge to supplement its 
observations of the cranium, It is this 
knowledge which furnishes all the facts which 
are to be explained, and is the test of the 
correctness of the classifications. Were Phre- 
nology established, it would not be a science 
of its own facts; it would serve only as a 
guide in the use of certain external indica- 
tions or explaining the psychical characteris- 
tics of individuals.” 

This is all that the so-called President of 
Yale College knows about Phrenology. And 
it is a discreditable statement, both in matter 
and manner. We hasten to add that Dr. 
Porter has a perfect right to be called the 
President of Yale College, and that we said 
“so-called President,” not because we sup- 
posed him an impostor, but to show him how 
his innuendo sounds. 

But his statement is a shallow and ignorant 
one; shallow, because it is mostly mere con- 
tradiction; ignorant, because Dr. Porter 
would not venture on such gross misstate- 
ments if he knew what he was about. We 
may neglect the contradictions, the denials 
that we “have proved,” etc., the imputations 
of illogicality, cross-classification. and so on. 





But'some of the more reasoned statements are 
too wrong not to be exposed. These state- 
ments, as will be seen on carefully reading 
the last three sentences of our ¢xtract, imply - 
the following assertions: “ Phrenology, if 
true, is not ‘a science of its own facts.’ The 
reason is, that it verifies by an analysis of the 
mind depending on the consciousness, the re- 
sults of its observations on the brain and 
skull; but this analysis is no part of Phre- 
nology; therefore, Phrenology is not,” etc.— 
Q. £. D. 

Evidently, President Porter does not know 
that the very strength of Phrenology is pre- 
cisely what he says it has not! No science 
is a clearer instance of correct method than 
Phrenology, which observes both brain and 
mind, which alternately judges of the brain 
by the mind, and of the mind by the brain; 
which, moreover, corrects the result of their 
mutual correction by observing the influence 
on both mind and brain of the rest of the 
body, and of the world around it, too,—and 
vice versa. In other words, Phrenology is and 
always has been both a psychology and a- 
craniology, and President Porter ought to 
have known it. 

But only think of finding fault with Phre- 
nology because it must rest for verification 
“on the knowledge of the soul which is given 
by consciousness!” Pray, on what else than 
consciousness does any knowledge or verifica- 
tion whatever rest ? 

President Porter’s own theory of the mind 
is of the Scotch school. His book contains 
an introduction on psychology (which in- 
cludes the extract above commented on); 
but it is mainly occupied with a discusgion 
of the nature and operations of the intellect 
alone. To discuss all the matters alleged in 
a closely-printed, large octavo volume, of 
673 pages, would be tedious. What we in- 
tend chiefly now is, to say a few words on 
his classification of the mental powers, which 
is that used by a great many other writers on 
mental science, He says: ‘ To know, to feel, 
and to choose are the, most obviously dis- 
tinguishable states of the soul. These are 
referred to three powers or faculties, which 
are designated as the intellect, the sensibility, 
and the will” (p. 49). And Dr, Porter goes 
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on to assert: “ This ghree-fold division of the 
powers of the conscious ego is now universally 
adopted by those who adopt any division or 
doctrine of faculties.” 

Not to observe that the phrenologists do 
adopt a division of the faculties which is not 
this, one single short sentence will show the 
worthlessness of such a description of the 
soul as that, viz.: It omits action. And action 
is all that proves the existence or explains 
the powers pf the mind. Phrenology ob- 
serves the action of the soul, and thus exam- 
ines the mind by studying its effects on the 
legitimate subject matter of its activities. 
This is the way in which Newton studied 
gravitation; in which Le Verrier discovered 
Neptune ; in which the spectroscopists of the 
last twenty-five years have developed the rev- 
elations of the sunbeam. In short, it is the 
only way in which we can obtain sound and 
safe and real knowledge about anything what- 
ever. To know is not what Dr. Porter says it 
is, “a state of the soul "—it is a characteristic 
action of one part of the soul’s faculties. 
Precisely similar is his error about feeling, 
which is not “a state of the soul,” but the 
natural activity of one part of the soul's fac- 
ulties. “To choose,” his third “ state” is, 
perhaps, a state; it is the condition of pre- 
pared resolve which, if the occasion comes, 
issues in action. And if it may properly be 
imputed to the whole of the soul—which 
Dr. Porter’s term, “ state of the soul,” implies 
—this shows that it is improperly classed 
with knowing and feeling, which are not 
states of the whole soul, but activities of parts 
of it. 

Another aspect of the doctor’s erroneous 
analysis is, his assertion that the soul is one, 
in the sense that no’ part of it is or can be 
active while another is at rest; but that 
whatever the mind does, the whole of it does 
altogether, like Wordsworth’s cloud, 

‘*Which moveth altogether if it move at all.” 

Dr. Porter says (p. 41): 

“We do not find that the soul is divided 
into separate parts or organs, of which one 
may be active while the others are at rest. 
* * * The whole soul, so far as we are con- 
scious of its operations, acts in each of its 
functions. . The identical and undivided ego 
is present, and wholly present, in every one 
of its conscious acts and states. We can find 





no part, we can infer no part, which is not 
called into activity whenever the soul acts at 
all. Wecan discover and conjecture no or- 
gans, of which some are at rest while others 
are in activity.” 

Elsewhere Dr. Porter says that the soul can 
be knowing and feeling at the same time, 
He is thus left in the absurd attitude of main- 
taining that the soul can be at one and the 
same time wholly engaged in knowing and 
wholly engaged in feeling. 

Any one who has ever rested his mind by 
change of its occupations will need no other 
contradiction of this doctrine of complete 
action. If the whole of the mind deals with 
each occupation, the change can not rest it, 
But if the mind works through a machine 
of brain fiber, capable of fatigue, and if the 
machine has one part devoted to one sort of 
mental activity and another to another, how 
clear and natural does the process of rest to 
the mind become by change of mental occu- 
pation ! 

To show the unsound and unsafe quality 
of President Porter’s assertions, it is only 
necessary to examine his assumptions of such 
knowledge as is in the nature of things im- 
possible to human beings. A well known 
and convenient test can be used to catch 
him in this conduct; it is only to remember 
the limit between essential and phenomenal 
knowledge. This limit is one of the primary 
conditions of sound psychological investiga- 
tion, but it is one which Dr. Porter uses but 
little. No wonder; it can be satisfactorily set 
forth only by an exposition that constantly rec- 
ognizes the brain as well as the mind, the body 
as well as the soul—in short, man as he really 
exists, instead of as a mere unintelligible 
ghost. Such a method will refute all the 
skiopsychologists —the ghost-mind-students, 
and President Porter among them, and will 
drive them to the phrenological method of 
investigating mental philosophy. President 
Porter’s exposition of the operations of the 
mind, however, does not need the brain af 
all. The method is just as correct and use 
ful as a chemistry without matter ; as a polit- 
ical economy without esthetics or morals; as 
a morality that does not recognize tempta- 
tion. 

But no wonder (again) he is afraid of the 
facts he is to deal with. He is afraid of the 
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yery words—the very instruments—which he 
isto use upon them, He says (p. 29): “ The 
student of psychology should place himself 
ever on his guard against the influence of the 
‘images and associations which are continu- 
ally put into his mouth by the language 
which the necessities of his being force him 
to use.” As soon expect good work from an 
artisan who takes pains to be all the time 
frightened lest he cut his fingers with his own 
tools. The images and associations which 
the necessities of our being force us to use are 
our only instruments for knowing and learn- 
ing. What we need is to understand them 
and their use, and then not to be on our 
guard against them, but to be perfectly fa- 
miliar and easy in our use of them. Dr. 
Porter’s advice is just as absurd as to recom- 
mend a man to be always on his guard against 
his wife and children and all his particular 
friends, with whom, of all men, “the neces- 
sities of his being” call him to be on the 
most unguarded terms. 

Such recommendations, however, while in 
themselves erroneous, have to a real mental 
philosopher a critical and individual value as 
indications. They indicate what also ap- 
pears from the whole texture of this big 
book on the Intellect—to wit, that President 
Porter’s mind, while no doubt it has abund- 
ant excallences, is one which manages such 
abstract thoughts and speculations with very 
great difficulty, under unusual natural dis- 
qualifications; and that it had better be em- 
ployed about something else. 

But as to our limitations of knowledge. 
What we call knowledge consists in observ- 
ing appearances, arranging names for them, 
and becoming able to occasion their produc- 
tion, We never reach an absolute knowledge 
of the essence of any of the things whose ap- 
pearances we observe. For instance, take 
our knowledge of bones. They are stiff, ar- 
ticulated at the joints, moved by muscles; 

hey form a frame for the rest of the body; 
they are cellular in substance; sometimes 
with a marrow inside, and so on. This is 
form and function. Go a step further and 
inquire what is their substance. It is about 
two-thirds a tribasic calefum phosphate and 
about one-third gelatin. Go a step further: 
what are these made of? Gelatin is a pro- 
teid substance. It is resolvable into carbon, 





hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, with which 
there may also, perhaps, be a little sulphur 
and phosphorus. The phosphate is resolv- 
able into calcium phosphate (fifty-seven parts 
out of sixty-seven), calcium carbonate, cal- 
cium fluoride, and magnesium phosphate. 
These are resolvable into calcium, oxygen, 
phosphorus, carbon, fluorine, and magnesium. 
From eight to ten substances, then, go to 
make up bone. Go astep further still: what 
are these substances? Here we are at the 
end of our possibilities, unless it shall turn 
out some time that they are, in turn, resolv- 
able. Take carbon, for instance, and ask, 
What is it? Ans. It is a solid. Ques. So 
are many other things; but what is carbon 
in particular? Ans. It is an allotropic solid; 
that is, it exists in three different forms, etc. 
Ques. But that only tells how it appears. 
What is it? Ans. It is universally found 
combining with other substances wherever 
there is life; with oxygen, for instance, with 
calcium, ete. It is found in fat and in bone; 
in plants, etc. Ques, But this only tells what 
it does. What is it? 

In vain we beat our heads against this lim- 
iting wall. Whether carbon itself, or silicon, 
or oxygen, or phosphorus, or any other so- 
called element, be an ultimate element, or 
whether, hereafter, chemists even analyze to 
the knowledge of one single ultimate uni- 
versal substance, of which they all consist, 
there we are or shall be. Forms, properties, 
appearances of various kinds, we know; but 
what the substance itself is, we do not, and 
are no nearer than we were a million ages 
ago. Close to us, it is frightfully inaccessible 
tous. A bit of rock-crystal in one’s hand 
becomes terrible when we apprehend intently 
enough the immense mystery of its substance, 
God is there close behind it! If we could 
really know the crystal, we could know God. 
It is the power of God, steady and visible— 
a miracle, if ever there was one. 

So much for gas and earth. How much 
more is the essential nature of the soul in- 
accessible! How infinitely more impossible 
for us to reach that essence than the essence 
of a pebble! How infinitely more obligatory 
to deal exclusively as with appearances, to 
avoid the assertion or assumption of essential 
knowledge, if the discussion to follow is to 
be safe and instructive! The first proposi- 
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tion of correct mental philosophy must ever 
be: Of the essence of the mind itself, and -~ 
of its actual action, human beings are and 
ever must be perfectly ignorant. And the 
second proposition is; We can know and 
examine only the appearances which result 
from the operations of the mind by means 
of a material machine, viz., the body, and 
particularly the brain. Thus clearly distin- 
guishing the sort of research which is not 
possible and that which is, we can go for- 
ward and do whatever can be done. 

Keeping this distinction in mind, let us ex- 
amine a few of President Porter’s statements. 
He says (p. 23): “ Psychical phenomena have 
a definite relation to an agent which is not 
known to have a single material attribute; 
which, even when it controls matter, is known 
by consciousness to be totally unlike any 
known material agent.” The first mentioned 
“agent” here is the soul. This, he says, 
controls matter in ways totally unlike those 
of any known material agent. Now, if we 
know this unlikeness, we know those ways of 
material agents which thus differ. But take, 
for instance, magnetism. Does President 
Porter know how it “controls matter?” If 
he does he should not delay to inform the 
world. But he does not know either how 
magnetism controls matter or how the soul 
controls matter. There is, indeed, a very 
striking similarity, as far as can at present be 
traced, between the power which magnetism 
exerts over matter, and that which the soul 
exerts over matter in moving an arm, for in- 
stance. But the two powers are both, in 
their essence, perfectly inaccessible to us, and 
President Porter, in asserting either a simi- 
larity or a difference, claims a knowledge that 
no human mind thus far possesses. And in 
choosing to assert a difference, moreover, he 
contradicts the facts so far as they are known; 
for they tend to indicate a similarity. 

Again (p. 23): “Matter of itself is inert.” 
On the contrary, all known matter is in mo- 
tion. We know nothing of the essential na- 
ture of matter; but so far as we can judge 
from phenomena, motion is inseparable from 
matter, and, therefore, no “inert” matter ex- 
ists. President Porter’s assumption that mo- 
tion is applied to matter from without may 
be either untrue or true, but he does not and 
can not know. 





Again (p. 24): “The impression on the 
eye or the ear has no affinity with or likeness 
to the perception which follows.” In order 
to make this out, President Porter must know 
what a perception is. This is impossible, 
His assertion may not be or may be true, but 
how is he to observe a perception? As it 
exists in the soul itself, a “ perception” is as 
inaccessible to our investigations as God is, 
All we know about it is, that it is a result 
which so corresponds or answers to the im- 
pression on the organ of sense, that the im- 
pression is recognizable. This being the 
case, it is certainly more probable that there 
is such an “ affinity ” or “ likeness” than not, 
As before, President Porter is here asserting 
what, in the nature of the case, can not be 
certainly known either way, and is selecting 
that alternative to assert, with which the facts 
are least in harmony. 

Again: the like baseless assumption un- 
derlies President Porter’s answer to “ the in- 
quiry which comes first in order” (p. 40) 
about the faculties of the soul, viz., “Do we 
find by consciousness that the soul is endowed 
with separate faculties or powers?” He an- 
swers, No; and on this answer he expressly 
bases his classification and terminology—that 
is, his system of the intellect. But neither 
do we “find by consciousness ” that the soul 
is not so endowed. We can not either by 
“consciousness” or in any way whatever so 
much as examine the actual structure of the 
soul. Like the essential substance of the 
crystal, it is as inaccessible to us as God. 
And to take for granted one alternative of 
a question incapable of being determined 
either way, is thoroughly unsafe, unphilo- 
sophical, and misleading. 

The appearances which we can observe of 
the soul’s activity, however, contradict Pres- 
ident Porter’s assertion with a multiplicity 
and vastness of evidences which it would 
take a volume to set forth competently. But 
the exposition would come within something 
like the following statement : * 

While the essential nature and structure 
of the human soul and of its activity are ut- 
terly beyond the reach of our investigations, 
we can observe the means by which it man- 
ifests the results of this inscrutable activity. 
Those means are an organism adapted to the 
circumstances around it; that is, which af- 
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fords the soul a vehicle for knowing and act- 
ing (but acting, it will be remembered, is no 
part of President Porter's scheme) toward 
its fellow-souls, and also toward the unintel- 
ligent creation on one hand, and toward the 
realm of superhuman existences on the other. 
Now, whether the soul itself be of one kind 
or another, analogy indicates rather that its 
yehicle shall afford different instrumentalities 
for communicating with these tliree realms 
of existence and the parts thereof than that 
it shall afford only one and the same for them 
all. And facts support the indication. 

That paragraph is the outline—the mere 
mode — of an argument within whose form, 
however, can be orderly arrayed the whole 
vast range of discussions to show what man 
is, what he does, to whom and to what 
and why he does it. An investigation so 
conducted, considering man as he actually is, 
night amount tosomething. But to attempt 
what President Porter attempts is to jump 
down one’s own throat to investigate one’s 
inside ; it is more impossible, and even if pos- 
sible would be more useless, than the Asiatic 
practice of seeking wisdom by the exclusive 
contemplation of one’s own navel. And not 
only is the whole line of proceeding wrong 
from the very start, but his method of con- 
ducting it, by assuming, whenever conven- 
ient, propositions whose affirmative or nega- 
tive is equally impossible of determination, 
would vitiate the results of the most correct 
general plan. 


——_+0+—__. 
AGASSIZ. 


Up in the lofty halls where science dwells, 

God hung a lamp whose light shone far and clear 

Into those cells, silent and dim, where men 

Of common mold are. blind as bats; but this 
lamp, 

This shining lamp, made daylight there to them; 

And plainly now they read the fine, sweet thoughts 

Of God Himself, printed o’er the deep-sea 

Depths. Too soon ’twas taken hence to light up 

Other realms, with its pure rays so heav’nly bright. 

‘Tis twilight now in those hushed rooms, where 
Science, 

Weeping her lost glory, sits downcast and sad. 

AMELIE V. PETIT. 


ns Ss 

Ir is the highest duty, privilege, and pleas- 
ure for great men’ to earn what they possess, 
and work their own way through life. 
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A REAL GENTLEMAN. 
HIS term means one thing in an old 
country monarchy and something dif- 
ferent in the American Democratic Republic. 
There, where exists a titled aristocracy, a gen- 
tleman is something less than a lord or a 
nobleman. Indeed, he becomes “a gentle- 
man usher” to his master, his Royal High- 
ness, or other high personage. But in these 
United States, where we have no titled Dun- 
drearies, 8 GENTLEMAN, no matter what his 
occupation, inheritance, or wealth may be, oc- 
cupies the top round on our social ladder. 
With us, he is a gentleman who is intelligent, 
polite, temperate, well behaved, and a good 
citizen. It does not matter who was his 
grandfather or his grandmother. If he con- 
ducts himself as- worthily, he is as good as 
the best. 

It would be claimed, we presume, that 
there are degrees of excellence among those 
called gentlemen. One may not have had a 
liberal education; he may not speak more 
languages than his own; he may be a farmer, 
a merchant, an artisan, a mechanic, a preach- 
er, a lawyer, a physician, a teacher, or even an 
editor, and be a gentleman; so may a city al- 
derman, a legislator, or even a member of 
Congress! In these latter cases his right to 
the appellation of gentleman would depend 
on his integrity and what degree of tempta- 
tion to corruption he can withstand. 

One may have the outward semblance of a 
gentleman, while at heart he may be a vile 
counterfeit. We meet with persons who 
have been well educated, and who dress in a 
becoming manner who, by perversion and 
bad habits, have lost all claim to the title of 
gentleman. For example, Mr. A. comes of a 
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good family, is a graduate of Harvard or of 
Yale; speaks three or four languages; mar- 
ried the daughter of an ex-governor; has 
held office under several different administra- 
tions; is quite a politician, a fluent speaker, 
a racy writer, and has all the elements of a 
gentleman save one—he lacks sobriety ; has 
become a drunkard, and, therefore, is not a 
gentleman. Still, he claims this honored ti- 
tle, and tries to keep up appearances. But 
how self-deceived he is! He does not realize 
that, being saturated with whisky and to- 
bacco, he smells worse than a skunk. His 
breath, his clothing, his whole personal) at- 
mosphere, are enough to sicken a dog. But, 
nevertheless, he struts around in his shabby- 
genteel attire, entertaining bar-room loafers, 
telling bawdy stories, singing smutty or bac- 
chanalian songs; or he patronizes the gam- 
ing table, seeking to pluck unsophisticated 
young men who may fall in his way, or are 
entrapped, as the spider entraps the fly. Is 
he not a gentleman? Go East, go West, go 
North, go South, and you will meet this sort 
of creature at every turn. Such live by their 
wits, not by honest industry, and they go 
down, down, down, beyond the hope of so- 
cial or moral resurrection. 

Our idea of a real gentleman is this: He 
is intelligent, courteous, polite, temperate, 
kindly, just, charitable, respectful, mindful 
of others, self-controlling, and self-denying. 
He is clean in his personal habits, uses no 
obscene, profane, or vulgar language ; dresses, 
not like a dandy or a fop, but according to 
good taste and common sense ; neither chews, 
nor snuffs, nor smokes tobacco, and does not 
drink alcoholic liquors of any sort.” He is 
above a mean thing. He can not stoop toa 
mean fraud. He invades no secret in the 
keeping of another. He betrays no secret 
confided to his keeping. He never boasts nor 
struts about in borrowed plumage. He never 
takes selfish advantages of our mistakes. He 
uses no ignoble weapons in controversy. He 
never stabs in the dark. He is ashamed of 
innuendoes. He is not one thing to a man’s 
face and another behind his back. If by ac- 
cident he comes in possession of his neigh- 
bor’s councils, he passes upon them an act of 
instant oblivion. He bears sealed packages 
without tampering with the wax. Papers 
not meant for his eyes, whether they flutter 





at the windows or lie open before them in 
unguarded exposure, are sacred to him, He 
invades no privacy. of others, however the 
sentry sleeps. Bolts and bars, locks and 
keys, hedges and pickets, bonds and securi- 
ties, police and prisons, notices to trespassers, 
are none of them for him. He may be trust- 
ed alone out of sight, near the thinnest par. 
tition — anywhere. He buys no offices, he 
sells none, he intrigues for none. He would 
rather fail of his rights than win them through 
dishonor. He will eat honest bread. He 
tramples on no one’s feelings carelessly, He 
insultsno man. Ifhe have rebuke for another, 
he is straightforward, open, manly; he can ° 
not descend to scurrility.” In short, what- 
ever he judges honorable he practices toward 
every man. 

Ambition and emulation have a selfish root, 
Aspiration for improvement and usefulness is 
laudable. He is the best gentleman who is 
the least selfish, and who has the fewest faults 
and the most graces. As a rule, though 
gentleman can not be pretty, he may be no- 
ble, and in its best sense handsome or beauti- 
ful and grand. His actions will be gentle; 
his expression attractive, and the whole as 
pect of the person will be impressive. He 
who is clean, temperate, healthy, intelligent, 
manly, and strives to ‘DO AS HE WOULD BE 
DONE By,” will not come far short of realiz- 
ing our idea of a REAL GENTLEMAN. 


-— ee 


A NATIONAL TEMPERANCE COMMISSION, 


HE friends of temperance have peti- 

tioned thé United States Senate and 
House of Representatives to organize a Com- 
mission of Inquiry, to inquire and take tes- 
timony as to the results of the traffic in al- 
coholic liquors in its connection with crime, 
pauperism, the public health, the moral, 
social, and intellectual well-being of the peo- 
ple, and as to the prohibitory legislation of 
certain States—and which shall also recom- 
mend what additional legislation, if any, 
should be inaugurated by Congress for the 
suppression of the traffic in alcoholic liquors 
as beverages. In response to this petition, 
bill has been introduced into Congress pro- 
viding for the appointment of five commis- 
sioners taken from civil life, to hold office 
for one year or until their duties shall have 
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been accomplished, and to serve without 
salary, who shall investigate the alcoholic 
liquor traffic in its economic, criminal, moral, 
and scientific aspects, in connection with pau- 
perism, crime, social vice, the public health, 
and the general welfare of the people; and 
who shall also inquire and take testimony: as 
to the practical results of licensing, and of 
restrictive and prohibitory legislation for the 
prevention of intemperance in the several 
States. The bill further provides for the 
employment of a secretary by the commis- 
sion, at a reasonable compensation, an’ that 
the necessary expenses incidental to the in- 


’ vestigation shall be defrayed by Congress. 


While there may be doubts in the minds 
of many as to the constitutional power of 
Congress to interfere by legislation for the 
regulation or suppression of the traffic in in- 
toxicating liquors in the several States, there 
can be no doubt that great good would re- 
sult from an exhaustive investigation of the 
various subjects proposed in this bill by a 
competent and inexpensive commission. By 
no other method could so large an amount 
of valuable information be collected, in a rea- 
sonably brief space of time, as by such a com- 
mission, if empowered to take, and, if need 
be, to compel, testimony upon the physiolog- 
ical, social, economic, sanitary, criminal, and 
other particulars involved in the inquiry. 
The results of such an investigation, as em- 
bodying a large fund of precise and other- 
wise inaccessible statistics and facts, would be 
amost useful contribution to an important 
branch of knowledge. 

That no unfriendliness may be excited on 
the part of those who deny the power of 
Congress to interfere with the traffic in liq- 
uors within the several States, the friends of 
temperance explicitly declare that they do 
not ask any special or technical legislation. 
Their principal aim is to make a thorough, 
impartial, and compreheusive collection of 
facts, and to suggest only such legislation as 
these may show to be desirable, necessary, 
and strictly within the ascertained powers 
of the national legislature. They do not 
conceal, however, that they shall strive to 
induce Congress to take immediate action on 
the subject in the District of Columbia, in 
the territories, with the Indians, and wher- 
ever else the authority of Congress extends, 





When all the facts are in, legislators will 
have something on which to act, and if it 
shall appear, on the best evidence, that whis- 
key-drinking is a good thing, then let us all 
share in its benefits. On the other hand, if 
it shall be made to appear that it is an un- 
mitigated curse to the race, then let us put a 
stop to its use. What, by legislation? can 
you legislate on what we may eat and drink ? 
Aye, verily. We do so legislate, and it is un- 
lawful for a butcher or marketman to sell 
stinking or diseased flesh for human food, 
A druggist may not sell certain kinds of poi- 
sons without labelling them, nor except on 
certain specified conditions, These and other 
things are regulated by law—why not alco- 
holic liquors?) We shall come to this ere 
long, and ultimately drive alcohol, opium, 
and tobacco out of general use, to the great 
gain of human health, human life, and hu- 
man happiness. We ask, nay, demand, the 
proposed Commission, 


——+4e—__—_- 
THE RIGHT MAN FOR THE PLACE. 


HE N. Y. Sun says: “It is not very long 

since the news of the shipwreck of the 
Atlantic in mid-winter, on the rock-bound 
coast of Nova Scotia, startled the.public heart. 
All were moved at the thought of the enor- 
mous sacrifice of human life—several hundred 
perished ;—and quite as much, though differ- 
ently, in view of the modest heroism of two 
relatively humble men, the mate who carried 
the line ashore and saved so many, and the 
poor clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Ancient, whose 
parish was in that harsh neighborhood, who 
manned a boat, and, in the height of the tem- 
pest, at the risk of his own life, went to suc- 
cessful rescue. 

“There was something so striking in this 
clerical exploit, so unlike the professional de- 
meanor we are accustomed to, that a good deal 
of rather spasmodic sympathy was aroused, 
and an effort was made here in New York 
and elsewhere to tender to this poor and 
heroic clergyman an adequate testimonial. 
Something was done; but it did not amount 
to much, and the Rev. Mr. Ancient—unlike 
Grace Darling, who is embalmed in poetry 
and visible in print-shops—passed away into 
the dim region of forgotten heroes. So with 
the mate, except that he was forgotten sooner. 
No one thought of doing anything for the poor 
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sailor. He was only a third mate, and his 
name was Brady! 

“ We do not know if the owners of the line 
ever recognized his services. We should infer 
not, from the fact that we find him now re- 
turning to America a steerage passenger, cook- 
ing his own food, on board one of the Phila- 
delphia steamers. There is no doubt about 
this, for we are told that, as we regret to say 
is often the case, there was but one cabin pas- 
senger, and he was not Brady. Then, in mid- 
ocean, came the mid-winter hurricane, and in 
the darkest bour of a February night the great 
surf swept the decks, and away to a wild 
death, the captain and his two chief officers, 
leaving the command to a third, who’ skulked 
below [a timid, white-livered coward]. But 
there was one brave and competent man on 
board that apparently doomed craft. Brady, 
the Atlantic’s mate, crept from his steerage 
bunk, and, with the acquiescence of all, took 
the command, saved the ship, and brought her 
safely to Philadelphia. 

“Tt was a deed worthy of all praise every- 
where. -It calls for a special acknowledgment 
from the City of Brotherly Love. What form, 
»if any, it will take, it is not for us to conjec- 
ture.” [It has since taken the form of a vote 
of thanks., and a cheque for $1,000.] 

We refer to this case for the purpose of call- 
ing attention to the difference in the character 
in persons, This man, Brady, though poor— 
and probably uneducated, save in navigation, 
which is his calling—has real bravery, together 
with a quick and practical intellect, while the 
one whose duty it was to take charge of the 
ship, in that emergency, was, in character, 
courage, and capacity, what the North Ameri- 
can Indian calls—the term of utmost reproach 
for a man who lacks bravery—a miserable 
“squaw.” Think of the third officer in com- 
mand, when captain and mate had been swept 
into the sea, slinking off into his bunk, leaving 
the ship a prey to the waves. The miserable 
poltroon! He is useless to himself, and a nui- 
sance to the world. 

[Since the above was written, the owners of 
the steamer offered Brady the captaincy of the 
ship, which he declined, and, we presume, un- 
der advice of attorneys, who seek “ fees,’’ has 
commenced a suit against the company for 
salvage, succeeding in which will give him a 
large sum of money. In the eye of civil law, 
this may be his due, but is it according to that 
higher law which teaches us to “do as we 
would be done by?” Lawyers, and not Brady, 
should be credited with this proceeding ] 





PHRENOLOGY AND OLD STYLE META. 
PHYSICS. 
N another part of the JouRNAL the reader 
will find a criticism of an eminent think- 

er’s published views of Phrenology and the 
nature of mind. In this place it is not inop- 
portune to state briefly that the difference be. 
tween the phrenological method of investi- 
gation and that of the old metaphysicians js 
precisely this: that the latter followed con- 
sciousness as a guide to mental investigation, 
while the former observed facts in the charac- 
ter of men and studied organization afterward. 
The following pertinent extract from “ Combe’s 
System of Phrenology” will show how Dr. 
Gall discovered faculties first and organs after- | 
ward: 

“ Dr. Gall was acquainted in Vienna witha 
prelate, a man of excellent sense and consid- 
erable intellect. Some persons had an aversion 
toward him because, through fear of compro- 
mising himself, he infused into his discourses 
interminable reflections, and delivered them 
with unsupportable slowness. When any one 
began a conversation with him, it was very 
difficult to bring it toa conclusion. He paused 
continually in the middle of his sentences and 
repeated the beginning of them two or three 
times before proceeding farther. A thousand 
times he pushed the patience of Dr. Gall to 
extremity. He never happened by any acei- 
cident to give way to the natural flow of his 
ideas, but recurred a hundred times to what he 
had already said, consulting with himself 
whether he could not amend it in some point. 
His manner of acting was in conformity with 
his manner of speaking. He prepared with 
infinite precautions for the most insignificant 
undertakings. He subjected every connection 
to the most rigorous examination and calcula 
tion before forming it. 

“This case, however, was not by itself suf- 
ficient to arrest the attention of Dr. Gall; but 
this prelate happened to be connected in pub- 
lic affairs with a counselor of the regency, 
whose eternal irresolution had procured for him 
the nickname of Cacadubio. At the examina- 
tion of the public schools these two individu- 
als were placed side by side, and Dr. Gall sat 
in the seat immediately behind them. This 
arrangement afforded him an excellent oppor- 
tunity of observing their heads. That which 
most forcibly arrested his attention was, that 
both their heads were very broad at the upper, 
lateral, and hind parts, the situation of the or- 
gan since called Cautiousness. The disposi- 
tions and intellectual qualities of these two 
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men were, in other respects, very different ; but 
they resembled each other in circumspection, 
and also in this particular development of 
head. The coincidence between them in this 
point suggested the idea to Dr. Gall that irres- 
olution, indecision, and circumspection might 
be connected with certain parts of the brain. 
Subsequent reflections on this disposition, and 
observation of additional facts, converted the 
presumption into certainty, 

“Tt is a principle of Phrenology, that absence 
of one quality never confers another. Every 
feeling is something positive in itself, and is 
not a mere negation of a different emotion. 
Fear, then, is a positive sentiment, and not the 
mere want of courage; and it appears to me 
that the faculty now under consideration pro- 
duces that feeling. The tendency of the sen- 
timent is to.make the individual apprehend 
danger; and this leads him to hesitate before 
he acts, and to look to consequences that he 
may be assured of his safety. Dr. Spurzheim 
names it ‘Cautiousness,” which appellation I 
retain as sufficiently expressive, although the 
primitive feeling appears, on a rigid analysis, 


_to be simply fear.” 


It would seem as if writers who criticise 
Phrenology had not read any of the standard 
works. Presidents and professors in colleges 
should at least be tolerably well informed on 
subjects before they volunteer statements which 
are so easily refuted. 


-eee 
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HOW IT IS DONE. 


HE following extracts from a letter re- 
cently received, and the reply annexed, 
will carry their own explanation: 

“Editor PHreNoLocicaL JouRNAL—Dear 
Sir: I wrote you two or three months ago in 
regard to the study of Phrenology, and am 
obliged for the satisfactory answer which you 
sent me. I have just received from you a 
pamphlet, entitled, ‘Professional Instruction 
in Practical Phrenology,” which has revived 
the subject in my mind ; consequently this let- 
ter. I desire to know something further in 
regard to your course of instruction, for I 
should like very much to be a member of your 
next class. I am particularly anxious to be- 
come a first-rate examiner and lecturer, and 
do not wish to be one at all if I can not be a 
good one—don’t want any ‘alf-and-alf’ The 
circular says that ‘ seventy-five, or more, pri- 
vate lessons will be given, at the rate of two 
per day.’ Does this constitute your whole 





course, and what are your modes of procedure 
in giving instruction? I should be pleased to 
hear from you at your convenience. 
“nae” 

Repiy.— H. J. H.”: You ask for further in- 
formation respecting our course of instruction. 
We had supposed the circular would make 
that very plain, though the topics therein re- 
ferred to are very much condensed, and not 
extendedly explained, designed to show rather 
the essence than to indicate the minute exten- 
siveness of the teaching. Imagine yourself 
one of a class, say of twenty-five persons, 
seated in a semi-circle, with a large table. be- 
fore you covered with skulls and casts of 
heads of men and animals; around the room 
portraits of the most noted personages, rang- 
ing all the way from the best of men to the 
worst of criminals, together with anatomical 
and physiological specimens, including plates 
and drawings illustrating the whole human 
economy, bodily and mentally, and you will 
have an idea of the exterior facilities for ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the subjects which 
have called the class together. The teacher 
occupies the space between the table and the 
class, and for an hour and a half, or two hours, 
treats the specific topic before the students in 
a conversational and familiar style. The 
pupils have books, in which they take copious 
notes, and in which they indicate any topic in 
respect to which they wish to ask questions, 
During the recess the students can in another 
book write up carefully and extend their notes 
so us to have before them a complete skeleton 
of all that has been done or explained during 
the session. At eleven o’clock in the morning 
the class adjourns until two, and at the close 
of that session adjourns until half-past six. 
The first week or so one lecture during each 
evening is as much as the students can well 
bear, till they get their brains working in har- 
mony with the sybject, and their change from 
home to city life has been easily effected ; the 
second week we give two leetures a day, the 
third week three, and sometimes interject a 
lesson on elocution, or a@ discussion by the 
class, so as to vary the topics as much as may 
be, and thereby bring into use the various men- 
tal faculties, and thus relaxing the strain, the 
students have sessions of their own, at which 
various points are talked up. If, on some 
points, some are in the dark, others will be 
able to explain, and thus they live over their 
instruction in their own sessions. Some meet- 
ings of the class are devoted to reviews, each 
student being requested to tell what he can 
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about some topic which has been the subject 
of a previous lesson ; he is allowed five minutes 
to recall and express what he can. The next 
student, perhaps sitting the fourth from the 
first, is invited to take up the subject, and add 
what the other neglected to say; and so it 
passes around. If anything remains unsaid, 
or was stated wrongly, the teacher adds or 
corrects it, as may be required. Other sessions 
are devoted to the asking of questions by the 
pupils, and all doubtful or knotty points are 
thus canvassed and discussed. 

Another session is devoted to the practical 
examination of the heads of persons invited to 
attend the class for that purpose, and thus, by 
practice, under careful direction, the pupil be- 
comes familiar with the subject, both in a theo- 
retical and practical way. Another session 
will be devoted to physiology, illustrated by 
skeletons and plates the size of life, showing 
ali the parts of the human system in position, 
and by special parts magnified. These are 
minutely explained to the class by experts in 
anatomy and physiology. The brains of men 
and animals are dissected and explained to the 
students, and all its parts and peculiar struc- 
ture compared with plates which are hung up 
in the room for constant inspection. The 
skulls of animals, ranging from the great polar 
bear to that of the weasel, and from the eagle 
to the humming-bird, are exhibited and de- 
scribed to the class. The specimens, of what- 
ever kind, are passed around and carefully 
explained to each student while holding the 
article in his own hand. 

The objections which are sometimes raised 
against Phrenology are carefully examined, 
and, as we think, properly explained, and 
thoroughly set aside, thus preparing the stu- 
dent to vindicate his subject anywhere and 
always. A series of lessons are given on elo- 
cution, by those who make it their profession, 
in which the right use of the voice and its 
proper method of training are brought out 
distinctly. Extended instructions are also 
given as to personal health, and most students 
lay aside whatever bad habits they may have 
before the course of instruction is over; and 
the true way how to teach mankind to culti- 
vate and train the young to health, usefulness, 
morality, and happiness, is fully and plainly 
set forth. The class of 1873 received eighty- 
seven lessons in addition to all the training, 
and practice which they acquired in their own 
meetings with the apparatus before them for 
careful inspection and examination. Any stu- 
dent who has paid the tuition and attended 





one entire course, can take a second course (if 
at any time he may choose to do so) on the 
payment of the small sum of ten dollars. This 


.course of instruction is designed to be very 


thorough in respect to theoretical and practical 
Phrenology. The more a student may know 
of general physiology, and the more he may 
have read upon the subjects of Phrenology, 
Physiognomy, and Psychology, before he 
comes, the better. We bring under contribu. 
tion every bust and skull, every cast and por- 
trait in our large collection, and aim to make 
each student as thoroughly acquainted with all 
that we have learned during the last thirty-five 
years as plain language and practical illustra- 
tion, inspired by earnestness of purpose, can 
possibly communicate. 


————_30@e—____——__ 


FREE CHURCHES. 

HERE are a few reformatory clergymen 

in New York who are engaged in agi- 
tating the question of Free CHuRcHEs—or 
Churches with FREE sEATS—churches in 
which rich and poor may meet on equal foot- 
ing, and worship God. This new movement 
contemplates more frequent services than is 
customary at present, furnishing accommoda- 
tions to all who care to attend. These clerical 
gentlemen are opposed to what are called 
mission chapels, which rich churches establish 
for the poor; and, instead, would have the 
poorest as well provided with religious privi- 
leges as the richest. 

We like the plan. Should it be adopted and 
become general, each may contribute little or 
much, as he pleases, and each feel “ at home” 
in any and every church where he may happen 
to be. At present, where the seats are owned, 
the dest by the richest, and the poorest by those 
less fortunate, class distinctions are made 
which seem contrary to the spirit of true 
Christianity. Good men may be found on 
both sides of the question, and it may be some 
time before we shall have free churches ; but, 
if the right spirit prevails, they must, sooner or 
later, take the places of churches which are 
not free. 

The ball has been set in motion, and we 
shall be glad to see it roll through the length 
and breadth of the nation. Let the cry bea, 
free church for a free people in a free country. 
Let there be no attempted union between 
church and state, but at all times a proper 
recognition of the Divine in legislation. Are 
we not a Democratic Republic? Are we not 
Christian? Then why not free churches? 
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LIFE IN THE DEEP SEA. 


HO loves not the sea? Who is so.dull 
that, as he stands on the shore, and 
looks out over the broad expanse, is not 
filled with feelings of wonder and admiration, 
with deep and stirring emotions? Great 
ocean, thou emblem of eternity, symbol of the 
Infinite, with a reverential awe we contem- 
plate thy mysteries, and delight to behold 
thy beauty. Ever restless, never tiring, thou 
hast rolled and tossed since time began, and 
over thy deep bosom—before the morning 
stars sang their first song—came the low, dis- 
tant wail of the wind, and down through the 
ages ever and anon thy tides have ebbed and 
flowed. Thou art the mother of the conti- 
nents, and the islands thy children. 

Yet amid all these reflections, reader, have 
you ever sought to break the seal that binds 
this casket of mystery? To wend your way 
into this labyrinth of God? And longed to 
behold the beauties of the depths of this 
world of wonders, a thousand fathoms below? 
Has it ever occurred to you that beneath 
these waves is a world like ours, with an at- 
mosphere in which swim strange fishes—the 
birds of the ocean—and over whose beds 
crawl strange monsters? Until recently, the 
sea, beyond a few fathoms in depth, was en- 
veloped in obscurity. It was a terra incognita, 
supposed by naturalists to be barren of life- 
forms. In it they fixed a zero of existence 
beyond which was utter lifelessness, For, 
reasoned they, the pressure of the great mass 
of waters toward the center, must be too 
great to admit of the presence of animate be- 
ings; but we should not be too quick to es- 
tablish the limits of life-possibilities, for we 
are unable to say at what extremes of condi- 
tion living forms in some shape may not 
exist. It is to this we ask your attention. 

Go with us, in imagination, to the ocean’s 
bed, and there, by the aid of the results of 
recent researches, traverse this rich and de- 
lightful field—so full of mysteries, so preg- 
nant with the unknown—and glean what of 
truth we may. But before we enter upon our 





subject proper, let us take a cursory glimpse 
at the physical geography of the ocean. 
Nearly three-fourths, or, more accurately, 
eight-elevenths of the earth's surface is de- 
pressed and submerged in salt water, and 
more than three-fourths of this oceanic 
basin is situated in the Southern hemisphere. 
Around the North Pole are clustered the 
continents which stretch southward in two 
great areas, the Oriental and the Occidental ; 
the former including Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and Australasia; the latter North and South 
America. Around the South Pole cluster the 
waters which extend northward in two 
masses, the Atlantic and Pacific oceans sep- 
arating the Orient from the Occident, and 
the Indian, which separates the southern pro- 
longations of the Orient (Africa and Austral- 
asia). The depth of the ocean in some parts 
may reach 8,000 fathoms, but the mean depth 
falls far below this. That area extending 
from Newfoundland to the coast of Ireland, 
called the telegraphic plateau, is from 10,000 
to 15,000 feet below the surface. Farther 
south, the Atlantic is much deeper. Often, 
for a considerable distance, the continents 
extend into the sea with but a slight incline, 
after which they take a sudden slope to the 
bed of the ocean, Thus the sea is fringed by 
a shallow border off the east coast of the 
United States. South of New England this 
is the case. Off New Jersey this plain ex- 
tends about 80 miles from the shore, and off 
Virginia, from 50 to 60. The fall of the bot- 
tom for 80 miles off the New Jersey shore is 
only one foot in 700 feet. Thus we fix the 
true oceanic boundary, and the line of the 
continents at the abrupt slope. The conti- 
nental plateaus are separated from the ocean 
by an elevated border, which is alwagsgreat 
in proportion to the extent of the ocean ; *for 
example, the Pacific exceeds the Atlantic, 
hence, the western border has the Rocky 
Mountains, while the Atlantic is separated 
from the continent by the Appalachian range; 
and, as the South Pacific exceeds the North 
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Pacific, so do the Andes of South America 

exceed the Rocky Mountains. With this we 

will not occupy more time, for the reader 

can readily learn the truth of the statement 

by a glimpse at the geography of the earth. 
SEA LIFE, 

One of the strong arguments used to estab- 
lish the theory of a zero of existence, was 
that animal life depends solely upon the veg- 
etable for its subsistence, the latter alone be- 
ing able to extract and assimilate the elements 
of nutrition, and adapt them to the wants of 
life; hence, at depths beyond which vegeta- 
tion could not exist for want of light, etc., 
we could not look for the existence of the 
other kingdom. That this conclusion was 
false has been proven. The question arose: 
* How do these deep-sea beings exist amid 
the absence of vegetable growth?” To this, 
various solutions have been advanced; but 
the one which we deem most tenable is as 
follows: The waters of the ocean are sur- 
charged with vegetable matter, and hold in 
solution the remains of animals which require 
the exercise of no chemical or assimilative 
power, but may be readily absorbed as food 
by the denizens of the deep, as they separate 
the carbonate of lime from the water, and 
apply it to the wants of theireconomy. This 
we deem ample to cover the ground, and an- 
swer the question of the source of food for 
the creatures in deep waters. 

*Tis an inspiring thought to the ambition of 
the naturalist, that by the researches of recent 
marine explorers, a comparatively new field, 
the bed of the sea, with area of 140,000,000 
of square miles, has been opened to his ob- 
servation. <A field, too, not sparsely inhabited, 
but rich in variety and beauty of animal or~ 
ganisms. Over it are strewn beings beautiful 
and delicate, radiant in rainbow hues, shin- 
ing in phosphorescent light, huge monsters, 
strange and voracious, stalk abroad. And 
no doubt there is a busy scene of life amid 
and beneath that watery atmosphere, un- 
dreamed of by the most sanguine. 

The late Professor Forbes—who was the 
pioneer of marine zoology—tells us that 
every species has three maxima of develop- 
ment: in depth, in geographic space, in time. 
In depth we find a species, at first represented 
by few individuals, which become more and 
more numerous, until they reach a certain 





point, after which they gradually diminish, 
and, at length, totally disappear. §o, also, 
in the geographic and geologic distribution 
of animals. He noted around the sea-coast 
four zones of life, each characterized by 
distinct group. The first is the littoral, the 
space between the tide marks characterized 
by sea-weeds. The number of animal species 
is not great, but the individuals are numerous, 
Many of the former may be said to be cosmo- 
politan, so wide is their distribution. They 
are chiefly vegetable feeders. The laminari- 
an zone extends from low tide to a depth of 
fifteen fathoms, In this the vegetable are 
chiefly tangles, and animals are abundant, 
both in species and individuals, among which 
are many specimens of great beauty, remark- 
able for the brightness of their hues, 

Next comes the coralline zone, which 
reaches downward about fifty fathoms. To 
this belongs the fishing banks, frequented by 
the cod, halibut, and turbot. This is also 
the home of the prominent marine inverte- 
brates, mostly the carnivora. The last zone 
discovered by Forbes is that of the deep-sea 
corals, which extends from the border of the 
preceding down into the unknown depths, 
and he erroneously says: “ As we descend 
deeper and deeper in this region, its inhabit- 
ants become more and more modified, and 
fewer and fewer, indicating our approach to- 
ward an abyss where life is either extinguish- 
ed, or exhibits but a few sparks to mark its 
lingering presence.” Huxley gives us the re- 
sult of more recent research, and informs us 
that there are five zones, characterized each 
by peculiar vegetable and animal forms 
They are: First, the littoral, comprising the 
interval between high and low water-marks; 
second, the circumlittoral, which extends 
to the lowest limit of the coral-like plant (the 
nullipora), that being in our latitude at 4 
depth of fifteen or twenty fathoms; third, 
the median, characterized by the abundance 
of polyzoa and sertularids, and by the prom- 
inent molluscus carnivora. It extends in our 
seas about fifty fathoms; fourth, the in- 
framedian ; and fifth, the abyssal, comprise 
the regions below, of which we can not defi- 
nitely speak, although to the dredging expe 
ditions of the last few years we owe many 
new and striking facts concerning this inter- 
esting and, heretofore, obscure subject. Be- 
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fore we advance, it may be well to notice 
some of the data which led naturalists to a 
change of views concerning the existence of 
animals at a great depth. Gen. Sabine, who 
accompanied Sir John Ross, in 1818, on an 
expedition of discovery in Baffin’s Bay, gives 
the following particulars: “ The ship sound- 
ed in 1,000 fathoms mud, between one and 
two miles off shore (lat. 73° 87’ N. long. 77° 
25° W.) A magnificent asterias—caput me- 
duse—was entangled by the line, and brought 
up with very little damage. The mud was 
soft and greenish, and contained specimens 
of lumbricus tubicola.” In 1839-43, Captain 
Sir James Clark Ross dredged in 270 fath- 
oms, and in 1875, Henry Goodsir, in Davis 
Strait, in 300 fathoms, and brought up many 
specimens mixed with green mud. But these 
were uncertain lights, and the question was 
still asked: “‘ Do these organisms exist at the 
depths to which the soundings reached ? or 
did these specimens come from a shallower 
region, they adhering to the dredge on its 
passage upward? At last these doubts are 
dispelled, and the glowing truth, that living 
organisms do exist, even at extreme depths, 
has become apparent through the efforts of 
Mr. Fleming Jenkins, who, when in the em- 
ploy of the Mediterranean Telegraph Com- 
pany, discovered the caryophyllia—a true 
coral—clinging to the cable, by a natural at- 
tachment, at the depth of 1,200 fathoms. 
Milne Edwards gives a list of animals amount- 
ing to eight or ten species, which he found 
on this cable at 1,100 fathoms. 

Thus the vexed question of a zero of life is 
solved, the longings and doubts of naturalists 
vanish, and a new world of life and beauty 
is opened, a field rich in wonders is made 


accessible to the student. We now proceed r 


to notice, first, the conditions that regulate 
life in the deep-sea. These are pressure, tem- 
perature, and the absence of light, which 
would preclude vegetable growth. The ay- 
erage depth of the sea is 2,000 fathoms— 
about two miles—a distance below the sur- 
face equal to the elevation of the average 
summits of the Alps of Switzerland. Many 
depressions exist which extend far. below 
2,000 fathoms, but these are merely local. 
At first sight, the effects of pressure which 
must follow at so great a depth would seem 
to be a barrier to the possibilities of life, but 





when we consider that while a man at 200 
fathoms would sustain a pressure equal to 
that of many tons, water is almost incom- 
pressible, and, at great depth, the increase 
of density is well-nigh inappreciable. . Ac- 
cording to Jamin, at the depth of one mile, 
sea water under 159 atmospheres of pressure 
is compressed by 1-144 of its bulk, and at 
twenty miles, supposing the ratio to continue 
the same, by only 1-7 of its volume, or, in 
other words, at that depth the water is 6-7 
of the volume of that at the surface. The 
fact that the animals of the sea have in their 
tissues fluids well-nigh incompressible, and 
the principle that the body of a man will 
bear great atmospheric pressure on its area, 
afford evidence of the possible existence of 
life at extreme depths. Professor Sars gives 
a list of animals of the invertebrata, living at 
300 or 400 fathoms, hence subjected to 1,120 
pounds pressure to the square inch. Shark 
fisheries are carried on beyond that depth, in 
which we have an example of an animal, 
high in the scale of organization, not only 
existing, but flourishing in great swarms. 
where the pressure is over one-half a ton to 
the square inch. It is not probable that high 
organizations would exist in such extreme 
conditions if suddenly brought under them, 
and it is only by gradual adaptation to them 
that they cease to be a barrier to life of this 
class. Nor, on the other hand, could they 
survive a sudden removal of the pressure 
when this adaptation is complete ; in illus- 
tration of which fact we observe that many 
of the mollusce and sharks brought up from 
great depths are dead, or sluggish and inac- 
tive, when they arrive at the surface. 
TEMPERATURE. 

The researches of the ship Lightning have 
exploded the old idea of a permanent deep 
layer of water, whose temperature is 4°C, and 
render it evident that the average tempera- 
ture of the deep-sea bed in temperate and 
tropical regions is about 0°.C, the freezing 
point of fresh water. It also established the 
existence of a general surface movement of 
warm water from the equator toward the 
poles, the result of a combination of causes, 
also a slow under-current of cold water from 
the poles. Owing to the,conformation of the 
continents, these regular currents are in some 
places disturbed, and we find in certain local- 
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ities circumscribed cold and warm currents 
producing the phenomenon of a mass of cold 
and warm water meeting and uniting in a 
definite line. Along the coast of Massachu- 
setts is an example of this, the “ cold wall,” 
which forms the western boundary of the 
Gulf Stream. Doubtless temperature is the 
great regulator of the geographical distribu- 
tion of the animals of the sea, little if any in- 
fluence being exerted by the nature or con- 
fermation of the bed, for we find in the shal- 
low zones species living in all kinds of 
sedimenty and coasts of various physical 
aspects. Living in an element which favors 
transportation, and many of the species so 
delicate of structure as to be carried along by 
a slight current, yet we find their geographi- 
cal limits are well defined. Forbes pointed 
out an inverted analogy existing between sea 
and land faune and flora. For example, the 
land at the level of the sea has a prolific 
faune and a corresponding flora, but as we 
ascend the side of a mountain, we find both 
to grow sparse, according as the conditions 
grow extreme; one after another the’ species 
of the plain disappear, and those that we be- 
hold approach nearer and nearer, as we rise, 
to those belonging in the northern regions. 
Likewise in the ocean, there is a general shore 
line of luxurious vegetation and animal forms, 
deriving their character from the climate in 
which they live, but as we descend, a gradu- 
al change is perceptible, the type of the faunze 
and flora being modified with the increase of 
the rigor of the conditions, until they reach 
a zone where alterations of temperature are 
unfelt, where inferiority of type becomes 
marked, and the species are distributed over 
® wider area, resembling the shallow water 
growths of northern regions, 
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As yet, our knowledge of the distribution 
of the abyssal species is imperfect, but from 
known facts, and reasoning from analogy, we 
are unable to arrive at the general laws which 
regulate it. The third condition, the absence 
of light, does not appear so formidable an 
obstacle to animal development since the so. 
lution of the problem of their existence in 
regions where vegetation does not grow, 
We are unable to say to what depth the sun's 
rays penetrate the water of the sea ; however, 
from experiments we learn that they cease to 
act upon a photographic surface at a few 
fathoms. We can freely assert that below 
fifty fathoms there is an absence of vegetation 


from want of light, hence, as we intimated 


before, the faunz of the deeper zones derive 
the vegetable matter necessary to their sub- 
sistence from that held in suspension by the 
waters in which they move. Of the deep-sea 


animals it may be said, that while they bear 


upon them the marks of the extreme condi- 
tions under which they exist, while they are 
fewer and mote uniform in type, they are not 
more degraded in organization. 

One conclusion to which we are led by ob- 
servations of submarine life is, that the vari- 
ety of species is not due to specific creations, 
but the result of departures from a single 
center, the legitimate consequence of the op- 
eration of physical causes. Of this new and 
unknown land, upon the borders of which 
we have but just arrived, we can say but little, 
and that we as yet should have attained to 
anything approximating a correct knowledge 
of the subject could not be expected ; but in 
view of the vastness of the field, we are en- 
couraged by what has been accomplished to 
continue to seek for more light upon this 
obscure subject. ULYSSES L., HUYETTE, M.D. 
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SIR BARTLE FRERE. 
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hye activity of interest in African affairs 
shown by Great Britain during the past 
two or three years, has drawn the attention of 
the scientist, the political economist, and of 
the philanthropist to that most benighted of 
the world’s great continents. A few months 
back we had occasion to mention the worthy 
part undertaken by the British government for 
the suppression of the slave trade on the East 
coast of Africa. Now it is convenient for us 





to consider particularly the gentleman who 
was selected to negotiate with the African 
government, under whose protection or toler- 
ance the nefarious traffic was carried on. 

Sir Henry Bartle Frere, a descendant of an 
old Norfolk family, was born at Llanelly, ia 
the county of Brecon, on the 29th March, 1815. 
At the age of twelve he was sent to a grammar- 
school at Bath, and thence to Haileybury Col- 
lege. As a scholar, young Frere exhibited 
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much diligence and proficiency, securing hon- 
orable premiums in several departments of 
study at both places. From Haileybury he 
went into the Indian Civil Service, obtaining 
an appointment to the Bombay presidency in 
1834. He made the then difficult journey to 
India, partly by steamer and partly by land, 
experiencing much hardship on the way from 
Cairo to Surat, which he accomplished over- 
land, Within three months after his arrival 
he passed successfully an examination in Hin- 
dustani, and afterward acquired a practical 
knowledge of the Mahratta:and Guzerat lan- 





the second daughter of the governor, and a 
year later made a visit to his native land. On 
returning to India he was appointed to the im- 
portant post of resident at Sattara, and subse- 
quently commissioner. There he improved 
the revenue- system, and built the first tunnel 
in India. On the conquest of Scinde, by Gen- 
eral Napier, that distinguished soldier was 
made its governor, and Mr. Frere became the 
commissioner in 1850. During Mr. Frere’s ad- 
ministration, about 6,000 miles of roads were 
opened, and the “Supply channel” was con- 
structed to furnish water to a network of canals 

















guages. The governor of Bombay gave him a 
post in Poona, the ancient capital of the Pesh- 
was. There he found much in the customs of 
the people to interest his thoughtful mind. In 
fine, he made himself so familiar with the 
habits of the natives that in most of the gov- 
ernment measures for the inspection and as- 
sessment of the Bombay presidency, Mr. Frere 
Was employed as an assistant. 

In 1842 Sir George Arthur was appointed 
governor of Bombay. His private secretary 
having died on the passage out, Mr. Frere was 
appointed to the vacancy. In 1844 he married 





extending 300 miles from the point where it 
leaves the Indus. The construction of the 
Scinde railway, and the improvement of the 
harbor of Kurrachee, were mainly due to his 
efforts. 

In 1856 he again visited England to restore 
his broken health, and returned to the post of 
duty the following year. He was scarcely in 
his place when the revolt at Mecrut began, 
and without waiting for instructions from 
Bombay, Mr. Frere sent one, the best, of the 
only two regiments to Mooltan, the key of the 
Punjaub; for he saw that the fate of India de- 
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pended on the attitude of the Punjaub, and 
dispatched a steamer to divert to Calcutta 
some troops that were returning to Scinde 
from the Persian Gulf. During the worst days 
of the celebrated mutiny, Mooltan and Feroz- 
pore were held by the troops sent by Mr. 
Frere. For his prompt, unselfish action in a 
great and terrible emergency, he received the 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament in 1858, 
and again in 1859, when he was nominated a 
K.C.B., and appointed a member of Lord Can- 
ning’s council at Calcutta. 

In this new position, Sir Bartle Frere exhib- 
ited his admirable administrative ability. He 
proved the friend and right-hand man of Lord 
Canning, and wihien that gentleman retired 
from the government, in 1862, he acted as 
President of the council until the arrival of 
Lord Elgin. Shortly afterward Sir Bartle was 
appointed governor of Bombay, and for five 
years performed the arduous duties of that high 
office, besides originating and earnestly pro- 
moting many enterprises for the improvement 
of the city of Bombay and of the native peo- 
ple. He accomplished much for the cause of 
female education, in which he was warmly 
aided by his wife. 

In 1867 he retired from Indian service, and 
returned to England. He has not been idle 
since that time, being a member of the Indian 





Council, and an active member of the Royal 
Geographical Society. He has published g 
volume of essays, entitled, “ The Church and 
the Age,” a work devoted to Indian missions, 
Last year, as is well known, he was appointed 
special commissioner to Africa, to negotiate a 
treaty with the Sultan of Zanzibar for the sup. 
pression of the slave trade. His Bombay ex- 
periences had well fitted him for the work, and 
the manner of its execution confirms the wis- 
dom of the appointment. 

Asa man, Sir Bartle Frere possesses a fine 
development of the-mental temperament. That 
large and symmetrical cerebrum indicates high 
culture and native refinement. He is a rapid 
thinker and a quick organizer. The broad 
range of the forehead shows clear and com- 
prehensive discernment — he takes in the 
“ situation” at a glance—and the full side-head 
shows superior capacity in arranging, plan- 
ning, and applying materials and instrumental- 
ities to secure certain ends. He is a natural 
engineer. His moral organs are well develop- 
ed, particularly Benevolence and Faith—so 
that he is at once considerate for the happiness 
of others, and possessed of strong religious 
convictions. While evidently a methodical 
and precise man, he can not be deemed exact- 
ing or severe, although disposed to expect 
others to meet their obligations fully. 


———__+4e—__—__ 


“ITS,” AND SOMEWHAT ABOUT IT. 


HE modern possessive form of the imper- 
sonal pronoun, as it stands in our head- 
ing, has played an important réle in literary 


and philological circles. A modern English- 
man would find himself at almost a conversa- 
tional stand-still if deprived of its use; while 
one of the Elizabethan era would find himself 
as much at a dead-center in its conversational 
employment. 

The first marked attention given to this form 
of the word was in the time of Chatterton 
(1752-70). Here it served on detective duty, 
and in this way exposed the literary frauds of 
that lamented genius. To recall the circum- 
stances briefly : Chatterton, for the sake of what 
notoriety they might bring, had been writing 
odes in the olden English dialect, and had 
fathered them upon an old monk named Row- 
ley. So nicely were his manuscripts executed 
that they deceived the brilliant Walpole, to 
whom they. had been submitted; but when he 
(Sir Horace) presented them to the: critical 





Gray and Mason, their fraudulency was de- 
tected, the frequent use of this little word 
“ds,” being one of the strongest points devel- 
oped against the authenticity of the manv- 
scripts. 

To show with what rarity the word, in this 
form, occurs, I need but mention that it is 
found but once in the Bible, and even here it is 
a mistake of the printer or proof-reader. This 
passage is found in Lev. xxv. 5, and reads: 
“That which groweth of its own accord ;” the 
original and authentic copies reading, the same 
passage, “That which groweth of # own ac- 
cord.” In Shakspeare we find this same un- 
developed form of a possessive (without the 
proper possessive ending) quite frequently; 
and it is also in frequent use among most of 
the older writers. For instance, Shakspeare 
says: “ Go to it grandam, child, and it grandam 
will give it a plum.” And again: “ The inno- 
cent milk in é¢ most innocent mouth.” At the 
present day the yeomanry of the midland and 
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northern counties of England stil] make use 
of this non-inflected form in their provincial 
conversations. 

Although this is the more common form in 
many of our older English authors, the trans- 
lators of the Bible have used “his” in the 
places where “its” would sound smoother to 
our ears. For instance, in speaking of the 
altar, we find (Ex. xxvii. 3) this passage: “ And 
thou shalt make Azs pans to receive his ashes, 
and his shovels, and his basins, and Ais flesh- 
hooks, and As fire-pans: all the vessels there- 
of thou shalt make of brass.” 

In Shakspeare I have found “its” to occur 
but twice—save when compounded with the 
reflexive “self.” The first place is in “ Ham- 
let,” Act I., Scene 2, where Horatio is telling 
Hamlet of the Ghost. I wish to call special 
attention to the Italics, as there is a transfer of 
gender (from neuter to masculine) in the mouth 
of Horatio, and upon which a false theory of 
the origin of our “its” has been promulgated. 
The passage reads:- 

Hor.—Thrice he walk’d 
By their oppress’d and fear-surprised eyes, 

Within Ais truncheon’s length. 
* * * * * * 7 * 7 


Ham.—Did you speak to it? 

Hor.—My lord, I did, 
But answer made it none; yet once, methought, 
It lifted up its head and did address 
Itself to motion, like as it would speak. 


The second time I find it in “ King Henry 
IV.,” Part IL, Scene 2, the passage reading: 

Ch. Justice—There is not a white hair on your 
face but should have iés effect of gravity. 

Falstaff—His effect of gravy, gravy, gravy. 

This form of the word occurs but once in 
“Paradise Lost;” yet a contemporary writer 
with Milton, John Bunyan, has made frequent 
use of the modern possessive form. For in- 
stance, Christian, when speaking of a picture 
seen at the house of Interpreter, uses this lang- 
uage : 

It was the picture of a very grave person; it had 
eyes lifted up to heaven, and the best of books in 
ts hand; the law of truth was written upon its 
forehead, the world was behind its back, and it 
stood as if it pleaded with men, and a crown of 
gold did hang over its head. 


It is a noteworthy fact that a half-page far- 
ther on, Interpreter, in describing the same pic- 
ture, uses the same words, save that he substi- 
tutes “ his” for “its” wherever it occurs in the 
passage just quoted. 

Now, from what and when did this word 
take its origin? Recently there has been con- 





siderable discussion on this point. A writer in 
a late number of the Independent attempted to 
answer both, only to answer both wrongly. He 
puts it in this superficial way: “The modern 
form [its] was introduced by some printer 
about 1717.” Well, the printers are charge- 
able with a great many blunders, but the in- 
troduction to the English-speaking public, in 
1717, of a possessive case ending that has had 
an existence since the Aryans first cultivated 
the arable lands that hordered on the Oxus, is 
hardly to be classed as a blupder of the eight- 
eenth century, or to be laid at an erring print- 
er’sdoor. Further than this, his date is a good 
many years out of the way. Shakspeare (1564- 
1616), as I have just shown, had employed it, 
and with John Bunyan (1628-88) and his con- 
temporaries, it was a common piece of proper- 
ty. Had he put the date a good round cen- 
tury back of the one he had given us, he would 
have been nearer és natal day. 

The late Dean Alford, in discussing this ques- 
tion and endeavoring to account for the fre- 
quent use of “his” for “its” in the older writ- 
ers, says: “ Possession, indicated by the pos- 
sessive ‘its,’ seemed to imply a certain life, 
which things neuter could hardly be thought 
of as having” —which is all very fine in theory, 
but wholly contrary-to fact. It is true that the 
first passage I have given from Shakspeare 
would, at first sight, seem to favor this view; 
yet, when we analyze the thought a little closer, 
this seeming ambiguity is entirely done away. 
It was the cooler and incredulous Hamlet who 
suggested to the hyper-excited mind of Horatio 
the impropriety of considering the apparition 
as having anything in common with life, and 
as nothing of his personal father, when he 
asked him if he had spoken to #, This changed 
the current of Horatio’s thoughts and so led 
him to talk, thereafterward, of the Ghost as a 
ghost, not as if it was endowed with the attri- 
butes of a man. The Dean, though marvel- 
ously erudite in certain departments of literary 
matters, shows himself somewhat ignorant of 
the Anglo-Saxon literature, else he would have 
at once recognized the folly of such an expla- 
nation as he has given us. 

Carrying our researches back to the time of 
the “ Paston Letters” (certain literary produc- 
tions of the fifteenth century), we find a key to 
our puzzle. Here we find the nominative and 
accusative forms of the impersonal pronoun 
occurring as h y t, which is, with the inter- 
changeable vowel i, instead of y, the exact 
form of the nominative and accusative of the 
Anglo-Saxon third person singular, impersonal 
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pronoun ; the full paradigm for the three gen- 
ders being, in the singular, as follows: 

: HE SHE IT 

N. he heo hit 

G. his hire his 

D. him hire him 

A. hive hie-heo hit 

This ought to be proof enough to the most 

incredulous that neither upon the mistake of a 
printer (as the Independent would have us 
think) nor the incongruity of giving neuter ob- 
jects a possessive case (as Dean Alford teaches) 
hangs the origin of our possessive its. “ His,” 
then, is no more or no less than “ its,” and “its” 
but “his” in a modern style of orthographic 
dress; both are one and the same thing in 
meaning, sense, and etymology, “his” being 
the purer Anglo-Saxon, that is all. The times 
‘change, and words may change in them, yet 
the sense of all will remain essentially the 
same as long as that language is spoken or 
written. C. HENRI LEONARD. 


a ~ 
GROWTH AND DECAY OF MIND. 


. EGAL Responsibility in Old Age, 
Based on Researches into the Relation 
of Age to Work. By George M. Beard, A.M., 
M.D. A Paper read before the Medico-Legal 
Society of the City of New York, republished 
with Notes and Additions. New York, 
1874.”—is the title of a pamphlet before us. 


The Relation of Age to Work, is, or should 
be, the true title of this very interesting 
pamphlet. The examples cited, and the en- 
tire view of the subject shows the relation of 
the mind to physical conditions, and the 
value and importance to a fine mind of a 
sound and healthy body—the medium 
through which it must act—the brain being 
considered a part of the structure of the 
body, and affected digectly or indirectly by 
the condition of the entire physical organiza- 
tion. 

The subject is not a new one with physiol- 
ogists, although popular thought may regard 
it as new, particularly as applied by the au- 
thor of this pamphlet. It is shown that the 
best agd most powerful condition of the mind 
is at a time when the physical condition— 
“the basis of life’—is the strongest, and 
ripened by discipline and experience—a 
knowledge of facts and how to apply them 
to the best advantage. This he terms the 
golden decade, and is between the ages of 
thirty and forty; the silver is between forty 





and fifty: the brazen, twenty and thirty; the 
iron, fifty and sixty; the tin, sixty and sey. 
enty; the wooden, seventy and eighty. The 
same relative rule is true of the production 
of plants and animals in proportion to the 
length of their life. 

The author says, “ Seventy per cent. of the 
work of the world is done before forty-five, 
and eighty per cent. before fifty. The golden 
decade represents about twenty-five per cent, 
more dates than the silver. The difference 
between the first and second half of the gold- 
en decade is but slight. The golden decade 
alone represents nearly one-third of the work 
of the world. The best period of fifteen years 
is between thirty and forty-five years. There 
is considerably more work done between 
thirty-five and forty than between forty and 
forty-five.” 

The method by which the author arrived 
at his conclusions was in studying in detail 
the biographies of distinguished men and 
women of every age in all departments of 
intellectual life, and noting the age at which 
they did the original work by which their 
fame was gained. A large number of these 
names are cited, showing the age at which 
their greatest work was done. 

Among those mentioned we are disappoint- 
ed in not finding discoverers in astronomy 
and celebrated civil engineers, In all the de- 
partments of intellectual life there are none 
which will show and test the power of phys- 
ical endurance and mental strain, and upon 
which both are necessarily dependent, as in 
the solving of long and complicated mathe- 
matical problems, They require great dis- 
cipline and power of attention, and, like 
memory, which is also mainly dependent 
upon the same capacity, a decline of physical 
strength will be felt soonest in those occupa- 
tions. It has long been recognized by writ- 
ers on mental philosophy that the chief dif- 
ference in the success of men consists in the 
power of attention, other things being equal. 
A head without the organs of Continuity and 
Firmness will never carry the possessor to 
fame and eminence, while one with those 
organs large will persevere and overcome 
many obstacles, and by constant discipline 
may outstrip one in a particular branch who 
has a better natural aptitude but lacks per- 
severance, 
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In the Popular Science Monthly for Janua- 
ry, 1874, is a very excellent essay on the 
“Growth and Decay of Mind,” written by 
the eminent astronomer, Richard A. Proctor, 
It appeared first in the Cornhill Magazine for 


November, 1873, and was founded upon a 
very condensed report of this paper of Dr. 
Beard’s. They should both be read by all 
persons, and will command the attention of 
thinkers. 


~~ 





AGRICULT 
The Origin of the “ Duchess ” 


BREED OF CATTLE.—A writer in the Mark 
Lane Express gives the following history of 
one of the most fashionable and valuable 
strains of short-horned cattle. He says: “ As 
the Duchess tribe has become so famous, and 
sells at such enormous prices, I may here give 
a few particulars regarding it. The first of 
the family we hear anything of was bought by 
Charles Colling from the Duke of North- 
umberiand’s agent at Stanwix, a massive, 
short-legged cow, of a yellowish-red color, 
with the breast near the ground. She had a 
wide back and was a great grower. Colling 
cdlled her Duchess, and had often described 
her to Bates as a very superior animal, par- 
ticularly in her handling; and told him he 
considered her the best cow he had ever seen, 
but that he could never breed so good a one 
from her. She was descended from the old 
stock of Sir Henry Smitson, of Stanwix. 
Thomas Bates bought from Colling one of the 
descendants of this cow in 1804 for $500, 
being the same I have mentioned as being 
such a fine dairy animal; and he bought 
another at Colling’s sale in 1810. For the lat- 
ter he paid $915, and styled her Duchess First, 
and from her all the present family have de- 
scended. Bates tells us he was induced to 
select this tribe from having found that they 
were great growers and quick feeders, with 
fine quality of meat, consuming little food in 
proportion to their-growth,.and also from find- 
ing that they were great milkers.” 


Economy of Seed. — Experiments 
have recently tended to prove that roots and 
grains, by being planted much farther apart 
than is usual, will actually yield larger crops 
than are now obtained. This has beep shown 
to be the case with potatoes, and more recently 
with wheat. It has been found that the wheat 
plant increases above the ground in pro- 
portion as the roots develop without inter- 


ference with those of its neighbors. In one ex- ‘ 


periment wheat thus treated furnished ears 
containing one hundred and twenty grains. It 
was found in the course of the same experi- 
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ments that on every fully developed cereal 
plant there is one ear superior to the rest; and 
that each ear has one grain which, when- 
planted, will be more productive than: any 
other. By selecting, therefore, the best grains 
of the best ear, and continuing this experiment 
through several generations, a point will be 
reached beyond which further improvement is 
impossible, and a fixed and permanent type re- 
mains as the final result. 


Colonial Farmers.—Few of us of the 
present generation can realize the hardships 
and privations which the early farmers had to 
endure. They were strangers to the climate 
as well as to the country. They could have 
had little experience of pioneer life. They 
knew little or nothing of the natural products 
of the soil at the time of their arrival. All 
these they had first to learn the value of and 
then how to grow them to meet their necessities. 

One of the chief obstacles the early colonists 
had to encounter, to add to the hardships of 
their lot in the cultivation of the soil, was the 
difficulty of procuring suitable implements. 
A few, no doubt, were brought with them, 
but all could not obtain them in this way, and 
the only metal they had was made of bog-ore, 
and that was so brittle as to break easily and 
put a stop to their day’s work. Most of their 
tools were made of wood, rude enough in con- 
struction and heavy of necessity, and little fit 
for the purpose for which they were made. 
The process of casting steel was then unknown. 
It was discovered in Sheffield, England, but 
not till the middle of the last century, and then 
kept a secret there for some years. The few 
rude farming tools they had were, for the most 
part, of home manufacture, or made by the 
neighboring blacksmith as a part of his mul- 
tifarious business, their being little idea of the 
division of labor, and no machinery. by which 
any particular implement could be exactly du- 
plicated. It is wonderful that they got on so’ 
well as they did. They were heroes in their 
way, and we ought to hold them in lasting 
honor. 

[Contrast the present with the past! Look 
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at our mowers, reapers, thrashers, cultivators, 
steel plows, and the hundred and one new and 
convenient implements now in use among 
farmers! Do we not progress? Who says the 
world is not growing better? Let-*those whose 
mouths draw down at the outer corners consider 
how mucn more amiable they would look did 
they incline up instead. We believe in prog- 
ress and improvement. ]} 


A FARMER'S SONG. 
WE envy not the princely man, 
In city or in town, 
Who wonders whether pumpkin vines 
Run up the hill or down; 
We care not for his marble halls, 
Nor yet his heaps of gold, 
We would not own his sordid heart 
For all his wealth thrice told. 


We are the favored ones of earth, 
We breathe pure air each morn, 

We sow—we reap the golden grain— 
We gather in the corn ; 

We toil—we live on what we earn, 
And more than this we do— 

We hear of starving millions round, 
And gladly feed them, too. 


The lawyer lives on princely fees, 
Yet drags a weary life, 

He never knows a peaceful hour— 
His atmosphere is strife. 

The merchant thumbs his yardstick o'er, 
Grows ragged at his toil— 

He’s not the man God meant him for— 
Why don’t you till the soil? 


The doctor plods through storm and celd, 
Plods at his patient’s will, 

When dead and gone he plods again, 
To get his lengthy bill. 

The printer (bless his noble soul!) 

* He grasps the mighty earth, 

And stamps it on our daily sheet, 
To cheer the farmer’s hearth. 


We sing the honor of the plow, 
And honor to, the press, 
Two noble instruments of toil, 
With each a power to bless, 
The bone—the nerve of this fast age— 
True wealth of human kind— 
One tills the ever-generous earth, 
The other tills the mind. 


Spring Plowing.—It is certain that 
land plowed in the autumn will, all other 
things being equal, yield better than that 
broken in spring. This is partly because 
thorough aeration of the soil is essential to its 
fertility; partly because the frost has freer 
action to break up the minute minerals and 
hasten their disintegration and the consequent 





liberation of mineral elements of fertility, and 
partly because, in the loosened earth, the 
surplus water drains quicker away, and the 
warmth of the sun penetrates sooner and 
deeper. But many fall-plowed fields are so 
situated that surface-water collects in hollows, 
and these nullify ail the rest ; carefully drawn 
open furrows for such places should be the 
subject of the first work in spring. In néwly 
plowing land run the furrows in such a diree- 
tion as to facilitate drainage, and run the 
shovel as deep (and no deeper) as it can go 
without turning up the cold, unfertilized and 
lumpy subsoil. It will pay. 


Bees in the United States,—There 
are two million bee-hives in the United States, 
Every hive yields, on an average, a little over 
twenty-two pounds of honey. The average 
price at which honey is sold is twenty-five 
cents a pound; so that, after paying their own 
board, the bees present us with a revenue of 
$8,800,000. To reckon it another way, they 
make a clear gift of over a pound of pure 
honey to every man, woman, and child in the 
vast domain of the United States. Over 
twenty-three and one-third million pounds of 
wax are made and given to us by these indus- 
trious workers. The keeping of bees is one of 
the most profitable investments that our people 
can make of their money. The profits arising 
from the sale of surplus honey averages from 
fifty to two hundred per cent. on the capital 


invested. 
—_—_+0e—_—_—_ 


WISDOM. 


TruTH sometimes tastes like medicine, but that 
is an evidence that we are ill. 

NEVER talk to a man when he is reading, nor 
read to a man when he is talking. 

IF you would not have affliction visit you twice, 
listen at once to what it teaches. 

LonGevity.—Labor, in general, instead of 
shortening the term of life, increases it. It is the 
lack of occupation that destroys so many of the 
wealthy. 

Some people have softening of the brain, but 
the world suffers more from those who have 
hardening of the heart. 

INFLUENCE, good or bad, comes not from the 
opinions a man possesses, but from the character 
he has formed and the life he leads. 

Aw honest reputation is within the reach of all 
men. They can obtain it by social virtues and by 
doing their duty. This kind of reputation, it is 
true, is neither brilliant nor startling, but it is the 
most productive of true happiness. 
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He that gives good advice builds with one 
hand; he that gives good eounsel and example 
builds with both; but he that gives good ad- 
monition and bad example, builds with one hand 
and pulls down with the other. 

Srx days filled with selfishness, and Sunday 
stuffed full of religious exercises, will make a 
good Pharisee, but a poor Christian. There are 
many persons who think Sunday is a spdnge with 
which they can wipe out the sins of the week. 


SE 
MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


“Tr’s really very odd, my dear,’ said an old 
lady one very hot day to a friend, “tI can’t bear 
the heat in summer, and in winter I love it.” 

Tue Last TRIUMPH OF ADVERTISING.—A suf- 
ferer writes to the celebrated Dr. Pikemoff to ex- 
press his gratitude, in these words, ‘I saw your 
advertisement—and am a well man.” 

THERE are two reasons why some people don’t 
mind their own business. One is that they 
haven’t any business, and the other is that they 
haven’t any mind. 

A WATCHMAN who lodged in the boiler-room of 
a factory at Flushing, was asked if he was not 
afraid of being blown up, and answered with a 





sickly smile, ‘No, I’m a married man.” The 


brute! 

“* JULIus, can you tell how’ Adam got out of 
Eden?” ‘Well, I s’pose he clum de fence.” 
“No, dat ain’t it.” ‘ Well, den, he borrowed a 
wheel-barrow and walked out.” ‘No.” “I 
gubs it up, den.” ‘ He got snaked out.” 


A FEw days ago a very handsome lady entered a 
dry goods house and inquired for a ‘“‘ bow.”” The 
polite clerk threw himself back and remarked that 
he was at her service. ‘‘ Yes, but I want a buff, 
not a green one!’’ was the reply. The young man 
immediately found that he was wanted in another 
part of the store. 


IRASCIBLE OLD Party.—‘‘ Conductor, why 
didn’t you wake me, as asked you? Here I am 
miles beyond my station!” ,Conductor.—‘‘I did 
try, sir, but all I could get you to say was, ‘ All 
right, Maria; get the children their breakfast ; [ll 
be down in a minute!’ ” 

A Detroit policeman heard that a citizen of 
Twelfth street had been badly injured, and he 
called at the house to obtain particulars. He 
found the man lying on the lounge, his head bound 
up, and his face very badly scratched, and he 
asked, ‘* What's the matter; did you get run over, 
or fall down the stairs?”’ ‘* No, not exactly,”’ re- 
plied the wife; ‘‘ but he wanted to run the house 
his way, and I wanted to run it my way, and there 
he is.” 








{)u lent fren 





{Ix this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
contributions for “* What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Our Correspondents. 


THE PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contribu- 
tions unless the necessary postage is provided by the writ- 
ors. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply, in- 
close the return postage—stamps being preferred. Anony- 
mous letters will not be considered, 

Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
wil be answered in this department. But one question 
at @ time, and that clearly stated, must be nded, 
if acorrespondent shall expect us to give him the benefit 
o an early consideration, 





Warer-Brary.—A child, two years 
of age, recently died, having a head measuring 
about thirty inches in circumference, which was 
increasing in size very fast. What effect would 
such fast growth of brain have upon the skull? 
It is considered a great curiosity here, and any in- 
formation which will reveal the cause of this 
strange phenomenon will be gratefully received. 
The parents were first cousins. ‘' OBSERVER.” 

Ans, Hydrocephalus, or water-brain, is a disease 


similar to dropsy of the body. It consists of an 





accumulation of a watery fluid in the ventricles or 
convolutions of the brain, or between the mem- 
branes, or between the skull and the membrane, 
called dura mater, which lines the skull. The 
causes of this disease are numerous—the more 
common are scrofula, sometimes induced by inter- 
marriage of blood relations, sometimes induced 
by the marriage of persons of extreme yet similar 
temperament, especially the blonde, or sanguine, 
lymphatic ; sometimes by bad ventilation, or the 
use of coffee by the mother and tobacco by the 
father. Other taints, such as scorbutic, or syphili- 
tic, repelled eruptions; bad dietetic habits of the 
mother during pregnancy, or injuries of the skull 
and brain at birth. 

The skull grows fast enough, generally, to near- 
ly cover the brain in these cases, but it is usually 
very thin, as to make it thick would require more 
bone material than the little patient could afford. 
Most children seriously affected by this disease 
die before the fifth year; some are bright, but 
generally there is a lassitude, which becomes dull- 
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ness and imbecility if life be prolonged to ten or 
twenty years. We have, in our collection, the 
head of a man who lived to be thirty years of age, 
and was, for a wonder, intelligent, and he had 
nine pints of water taken from within the skull 
after death. In 1850 we saw in Ohio three 
cases in one family; they ranged from seventeen 
to twenty-seven years of age, and were obliged to 
have a head-supporter affixed to their chairs, 
which, after an hour or two of sitting in the 
morning, when rested, they were obliged to use 
for the rest of the day. They were stupid, half 
idiotic, the offspring of first cousins. People often 
ask us if we are opposed to the marriage of cous- 
ins. A few such families as the one just mention- 
ed, and many other deformed people either in 
body or mind, are generally called to remembrance 
when such questionsare asked. 


Heap MEAsvuREMENTS.—Suppose one 
man have a head measuring twenty-four inches 
and another man’s head measures twenty-two 
inches. If the head of the latter measures as much 
in front of the ears as that of the former, will he 
have as much intellectual capacity as he who has 
the twenty-four-inch head, the size of the body, 
the activity and health being the same in both ? 


Ans. Yes. On the same principle that two may 
have equal conditions for the faculty of seeing 
when they are not equal in hearing powers. We 
have often published statements equivalent to 
this, viz., One may have a large head and the 
largeness may be made up in the regions of pro- 
pensity or sentiment, and the man may be only 
medium in intellectual development and power. 
Or one may have a large intellectual region and a 
small development of the regions of emotion and 
sentiment, and he will have superior talent with a 
head only medium in size. When all parts of the 
head are equal, if well sustained by a good body, 
each part is supplemented and sustained by every 
other part, and the mind is best rounded out in all 
its functions ; but a man may be great in intellect 
and weak in character, and vice versa. 


Memory.—I have what is termed a 
good memory of everything but dates and 
amounts. How can I improve this part of my 
memory ? 

Ans. The memory of ‘dates is dependent upon 
two facts; the absolute time in the chronological 
scale, and upon the memory of figures, which ex- 
press dates. You may be somewhat defective in 
the faculty of Form, which remembers the out- 
line of the figures or numerals. You may be 
somewhat deficient also in the sense of Number, 
and also in Time. When you wish to remember 
an amount, consider how it looks when expressed 
in figures, and try to remember the picture which 
the figures make. You can think how 1863 looks. 
We know a lady who remembered that something 
happened in 1777, because she remembered the 
three long-tailed 7s coming below the line, as 
they used to write them fifty years ago. It was 
the shape of the figures, not exactly how much 





they amounted to, but the way they looked when 
written, which enabled her to remember it. In 
remembering dates, try to fix the year, and you 
will soon learn to classify facts that occurred ip 
°71, '72, 73, ete. You can learn to group the facts 
together within the compass of the year or month, 
A well-balanced and harmonious development of 
the organs of Memory, especially if they be act- 
ive and well trained, will produce a good memory 
of everything, per se, without any collateral aids; 
but, where one has any deficiency in memory, he 
must call to his aid anything which will suggest 
the fact, and so recall it. If you wish to remem- 
ber the ages of persons, group together as many 
of your, acquaintances as were born in 1840, or 
45, or any other year, and when you think of the 
age of any one of them, the ages of the others 
will also be recalled. 


Wants to Srupy Mepicine.—Will 
you be kind enough to inform an appreciative 
reader of your valuable JouRNAL for the past ten 
years, what medical books it would be best for 
me to study? I am a book-keeper, and would 
like to study, evenings, at home. 

Ans. In our * Special List,’”’ which will be sent 
on receipt of stamp, may be found titles and 
prices of standard works used in Allopathic, 
Homeopathic, Eclectic, and Hygieo-Therapeutic 
colleges. Choose ye, 

CovrtTING BY CORRESPONDENCE.—TIf a 
lady and gentleman form an acquaintance by cor- 
responding, say three years, and then meet, would 
it be advisable for them to marry after due con- 
sideration ? 

Ans. That depends on what may be the result 
of the “‘ due consideration.” If they dislike, No. 
If they like each other, and think it best, Yes. 


Yrs, We Witt Do Ir.—You offer a 
scholarship in your class of ‘* Professional In- 
struction in Practical ye which opens 
the 4th of November next, for 100 subscribers to 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, or 150 to the Sei- 
ence of Health, at regular rates. Will you allow 
me at the same rate for subscribers, whatever 
number I may get for each, and let me pay the 
balance of tuition in cash? 

Ans. Yes, we will do it, though we prefer the 
subscribers ; for that will serve to extend the in- 
fluence of our subject, and do a permanent good. 
Get all the subscribers you can, and we will make 
you the appropriate allowance. Perhaps a sister 
or other friends will aid you, by canvassing, to 
swell your list, and thus assist you to obtain the 
course of instruction. 

Wants To BE A PREACHER.—A young 
man—or shall we say a boy—of seventeen years 
writes us as follows: ‘*If you can inform me what 
course to pursue to educate myself for the minis- 
try, without going to college or any school be- 

ond the common school, you will confer a great 
Lcer upon one who aspires for that position. 

Ans. One may no doubt be qualified to preach 
without going through college, but why not go to 
college? There the best facilities are afforded for 
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acquiring the desired education. The time foran 
uneducated ministry has gone by; we now look 
to the pulpit for sense rather than sound. 


Eyrsrows.—W hat freak of nature or 
sign is it when the eyebrows of some individuals 
are so much higher than those of others and wider 
apart. I’ve searched for an answer, but could not 
find a suitable one. 

Ans. Did you examine ‘“‘ New Physiognomy ?”’ 
Probably not, as the question you propound is 
considered therein. The ‘freak of nature”’ is 
due to inherited characteristics, and is not a mere 
isolated out-cropping without a definite parental 
connection. Where the eyebrows are low, you 
usually find a scrutinizing, reflective mind. Eye- 
brows high up and wide apart indicate less of the 
disposition to investigate and determine for ones- 
self, and much susceptibility to emotional im- 
pressions. 


Sicén oF Lance COoNSCIENTIOUSNESS 
IN THE FaceE.—Among other things, look for two 
straight perpendicular lines, one on each side of 
Individuality. They extend from half an inch to 
an inch, up and down, and may be from a quarter 
to three quarters of an inch apart, sometimes more 
than this, according to the width of the head and 
face. A single perpendicular line, running up 
from the root of the nose, through Individuality, 
indicates more Firmness than Conscientiousness. 

When there are three or more perpendicular 
lines, running up from the root of the nose, and a 
fullness of the middle range of perceptive organs, 
you will find large Self-Esteem, Firmness, Con- 
scientiousness, and the entire crown of the head 
to be also well developed. 


Vocat Cutture.—Will you please in- 
form the public, through your PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, how the voice may be improved ? 

Ans, 1. Live in accordance with hygienic rules, 
and secure good health. Then you have a basis, 
2. Study ‘‘ Ludden’s School for the Voice.”” Price 
#4. Or, as an introductory, ‘‘ Monroe’s,” $1. 

CayYENNE Peprer.—Is cayenne, or 
red pepper, a fit ingredient to be used in our 
food? Does it, or does it not, do us any damage ? 

Ans. 1. No. 2. It does. 


Other questions, deferred for want of space, will be 
answered in our next. 


eyes are to the body, giving it cognizance of 
everything about it. The mind which possesses it 
with concentration and energy, holds a leverage, 
so to speak, which may raise the world. For it is 
through this instrumentality that nature unfolds 
her mysteries. They who exercise attention prop- 
erly, learn not only what their own perceptions 
and observations teach them, but all that books 
teach about the universe. 

A child that has the habit of asking questions 
and wishing to know the causes of things, has At- 
tention in process of development, and if his 
parents and friends use tact, discrimination, and 
truthfulness in answering him, he bids fair to 
make the bright, faithful pupil at school, the bril- 
liant light in philosophy, statesmanship, litera- 
ture in the world; for when he grows old enough 
to question nature herself, the great minds of the 
world in the books they have written, he is led 
into delightful labyrinths of learning which de- 
velop mind. 

Attention stimulates the reflective faculties in 
their action. Thus, when we look upon the ocean, 
our attention is drawn to its vastness, its grandeur, 
the wonders it incloses, and our emotions are 
strongly awakened. Now, attention is the door to 
these emotions, and to information. We may 
become accustomed to the sea-shore; we may go 
to it with minds absorbed with other thoughts; 
we may pay no attention to it for the nonce, and 
thus shut the door to the emotions and reflective 
faculties. If the mind be in such an abstracted 
state, it is because the attention is fixed upon 
some other subject of contemplation. We have 
scarcely felt the infinite value of the habit of 
attention to the things about us, and of impressing 
its importance upon the young. What is it that 
makes the merchant prince, the consummate 
general, the successful inventor or discoverer? 
Foremost among his traits stands attention to the 
object of his pursuit. Look at the teeming re- 
sults to science of Newton's attention to astron- 
omy and mathematics, of Franklin’s and Morse’s 
attention to the subject of electricity. Through- 
out the vocations and even pleasures of life, atten- 
tion is the main-spring of success. 


Smart We Have A FreENcH Depart- 
MENT ?—The following letter, of which a translation {s 
ppended, explains itself: 











What Then Sap. 


Tae Power or Atrention.—As a 
teacher of several years’ experience among 
children of different ages, as a resident in many 
families where young children were growing up, 
and as a general reader, I have observed among 
the faculties of the human mind the exalted 
place which Attention holds as one of their expres- 
sions. It would seem to be to the mind what the 





Brooktxn le 6 Mars, 1874.—Monsteur le Rédacteur : 
Nous avons été informé que votre JourNAL est le seul 
dévoné au sujet de I'Homme dans tous ses rap- 
ports, considéré au point de vue de la Phrénologie 
et de la Physiogonomie, qui se publie dans |’Ameri- 
que; en tous cas nous n’avons jamais entendu par- 
ler d’ancun antre. Or il nous semble qu'un sujet 
aussi interessant, et d’ une telle importance pour 
tout le monde, ne dojt pas étre limité dans les bornes 
d'une seule langue ; surtout dans un pays comme celni-ci 
que renferme tant de nationalités et de langues diverses. 
Et puisque la nation Francaise a un Lavater, et que Gall, 
le fondateur de la science de la craniologie, a écrit dans 
la langue Frangaise, ne serait il pas bon, en égard au 
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grand nombre de Francais qui se trouvent au Canada et 
dans le Etats-Unis, de consacrer une partie de votre 
JouRNAL—anssi petite que ce soit—a l’éclaircissement 
dans la méme langue, des principes de cette science 
comme ils sont developpés aujourd "hui? Nous sommes 
sfirs que non seulement la population Franco-Americaine, 
proprement dite, vous rémercierait de cette concession, 
mais aussi que cette foule d’ étudiants et d’ amateurs de 
notre belle langue dans tout le pays en tirerait du profit. 
Nons avons grande envie, de notre c6té de voir les 
vérités de cette science élaborées dans la langue dans 
laquelle elles ont été prémiérement donées au monde. 
Respectueusement, AUGUSTE ©. 


(TRANSLATION. ] 

Mr. Editor ; We are informed that your Jovrnat is 
the only one devoted to the subject of Man in all his re- 
lations, considered from the stand-point of Phrenology 
and Physiognomy, which is published in America; cer- 
tainly we have never ourselves heard ofany other. Now 
. it seems to us that a subject so interesting and of such 
importance to every one ought not to be limited to the 
bounds of one language, especially in a country like this 
which contains so many difterent nationalities and 
tongues. And since the French nation boasts of 
Lavater, and as Gall, the founder of the science of 
Phrenology, wrote in the French language, might it not 
be found desirable, in consideration of the large number 
of French people now living in Canada and in the 
United States, to set apart a portion of your JourNaL, 
be it ever so small a one, to the elucidation of these 
principles as they are being developed at the present 
time, in the same language? We are sure that not only 
the Franco-American population, properly so-called, 
would thank you for this concession, but also the many 
students and lovers of our beautiful language throughout 
the country would be benefited by it. For ourselves we 
have a great desire to see the truths of this science 
elaborated in the language in which they were first given 
to the world. Respectfully, AUGUSTE C, 

(Our space is scarcely sufficient to meet the monthly 
demand made upon it for the publication of current mat- 
ter relating to scientific questions, and much as we are 
disposed to favor the proposition of our French friends, 
we could not curtail the usual quantum of reading given 
to our English-speaking readers without a strong protest 
from them. Were it practicable, we would like to have 
a German and a French departmeet, fully believing that 
they would be appreciated by many subscribers.] 


Future Posstsriities.—The science 
of Phrenology,is no myth. It directs our thoughts 
onward and upward in this progressive age. I 
firmly believe that the time is not far distant 
when the telegraphic system will be superseded 
by the science of thought. Correspondence by 
letter will shortly be unknown. Friends, though 
hundreds of miles apart, can then communicate 
with each other through the medium of thought. 
Then it will be impossible to deceive. Witnesses 
can not impose on judge or jury. In fact there 
will be no need of juries. The judge will read the 
prisoner's thoughts, and determine his guilt or in- 
nocence. So will everybody else. The criminal 
will know beforehand that his “‘ sin will find him 
out.” A “guilty conscience will then need no 
accuser.”” His punishment will consist in his 





being effectually banished from the presence of 
the society in which he moves. Mankind wil] 
become extremely sensitive. Public censure wil] 
be unendurable, and suicides will increase. Crime 
will cease, and ther the millennium. 
JNO. W. DEEM, 
INDEPENDENCE OF THE Muixp,— 
Though man is doomed to helpless dependence, 
yet it is expected of him that he shonld exercise 
an independence of thought in every way becom- 
ing to an accountable being. It is just and right 
that we should exchange advice with our friends, 
and seek to know the advantages that lie con- 
cealed behind the doors of counsel, yet with due 
consideration for this, we must have minds of our 
own, free from the biassing influences that are too 
surely the results of association; minds that can 
struggle out of the trammels of prejudice and in- 
justice. Thick and damp are the mists that we 
must sometimes battle through, and so cold is the 
breath of disdain that often passes by, that we 
freeze into inactivity for awhile; but on we must 
go. We find around us all kinds of human dis- 
turbances; parents tottering on the brink of ruin, 
with not enough of information and firm deter- 
mination to proceed, leaving their children to the 
bent of poorly cultivated inclinations, resulting 
in the most distressing confusion and even crime; 
statesmen yielding to the popular side, thus plac- 
ing the safety of home and country in danger; 
friend submitting to the unwise opinion of friend; 
and all for want of independent mental consisten- 
cy. What a treat to the world it is for a steady, 
independent mind of superior intellect to rise 
and tower above the fluctuating, irresolute multi- 
tude! As we wend our way along the path of 
every-day life, how refreshing it is to see a noble 
face with a brave expression of dauntless pride 
lighting pure and honest eyes! CAMP. 


“Stow otp Eneianp.”—Englishmen 
of the old school, that is, of the beer-drinking 


sort, are not progressive. They seem to prefer 
ignorance, poverty, pauperism, and crime with 
their ale, whisky, and beer, to a more liberal, 
temperate, and intelligent policy. Note the late 
defeat of Mr. Gladstone, and the success—only 
temporary, let us hope—of the party of Mr. 
Disraeli, the so-called Conservative. Here is an 
extract from a letter just received at this office: 

“You have most likely heard ere this the result 
of our late parliamentary elections. It has re- 
sulted in a considerable majority to the Conser- 
vative party. Mr. Gladstone’s ministry have re 
signed, and Disraeli bas formed a Conservative 
Cabinet. This is to be attributed in a great meas- 
ure to the restriction of the grog-shop hours by 
the late Liberal government. It has offended the 
publicans and many of the beer-liking, liberty- 
loving subjects of the John Bull family! An 
Englishman’s stomach is a kind of center around 
which his liberties revolve.” 
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The Library. 


In this department are given the titles and prices of 
such New Booxs as have been received from the pub- 
lishers. Our readers look to us for these announcements, 
and we shall endeavor to keep them well informed with 
reference to the current literature. 





Tae An astuetic REVELATION AND THE 
Gist OF PutLosopny. By Benj. Paul Blood. 
2mo; pp. 33. Amsterdam, N. Y., 1874. 

The writer tells us he has experimented with 
anesthetic agents for the last fourteen years, and 
claims ‘* that there is an invariable and reliable 
condition occurring about the time of the tran- 
sition from the anesthetic stupor to sensible ob- 
servation, and the process of coming to, as it is 
called, in which the true knowledge of being is 
revealed to the patient.” 

The author believes that the naked life, the 
thorough individualism, or conscious entity of 
self, is realized only eutside of what we call 
sanity, or common consciousness. Most persons 
will remember delicious dreams, or those which 
have been distinguished for clarity and rapidity of 
thought, for the masterly combinations which the 
mind is able to make, and the infifiite variety of 
transitions which the soul is master of for the 
moment, and these are sometimes remembered 
and can be described, as well as language can 
describe so exalted a mental condition, and it has 
often been a question of thought and conversation 
with others Whether that which we call the future 
state, in its intensity and scope, shall in any mea- 
sure resemble the action of the mind during these 
dream states. Is there not an analogy between 
anesthetic revelation and the revelation which 
comes to some minds in the progress of their 
dreams? If we only come to ourselves when we 
lay aside this mortal apparatus which relates to 
physical things, and if we have the consciousness 
and knowledge which enables us to “see as we 
are seen, and to know even as we are known,” 
and if, by dreaming, or by the revelations under 
the influence of anesthetics, comes the true 
insight of the other life, or anything analogous to 
it, we have here a comparatively new field of con- 
templation. Our author is the first, we believe, 
who has attempted to give form to this thought. 
He is evidently a metaplrysician, and immensely 
developed above and about the temples in the 
region of Ideality and imagination, and we confess 
that his statements, in some parts of his work, 
require very careful reading and re-reading to 
enable one to detect their full scope and meaning. 
We make a quotation to give our readers a taste 
of the quality of the book: 


“ As conception of any part infers more than a 
part, so does the whole in knowledge argue more 
than the sum of the parts ; for as the individuality 
of one is by division from other, so the whole- 
ness af the sum of the parts is by the connective 
and circumferent tissue of thought. Wherefore, 





as to what is being limited ‘ because it is just so 
much as it is and no more,’ it is so limited only 
in knowledge as deception ; for identity is neither 
much nor little—which are terms of comparison 
with each other. 

** And here we see that knowledge of the other 
in each does not afford knowledge of all, for if all 
were in parts, (not parts and limit, observe—for 
taken ee pd limit is a part as a net of the 
parts)—if all were in parts, and all the parts were 
alike in being, and each part were known by 
other parts, though neither part were known by 
that part itself, still all would not be known as 
all; for if the limit be allowed as a necessity of 
parts, thought also is a necessity of wholeness; 
thought is a limit of wholeness, and is a part 
extra; and knowledge here, as ever, mistakes the 
limit of all as in the content of all, though ever 
‘the more is thought,’ and limit of aught real 
takes no part.” 

We are informed by the author that the book is 
not for sale, but ‘to give away” to those who 


send ten cents for the postage. 


Tue Lanp or THe Wuitr ELEPHANT: 
Sights and Scenes in south-eastern Asia, A Per- 
sonal Narrative of Travel’ and Adventure in 
farther India, embracing the countries of Burma, 
Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin-China (1871-2). 
By Frank Vincent, Jr. With Map, Plans, and 
numerous Illustrations. One vol., octavo, pp. 
816; muslin. Price, $3.50. New York: Harper 
Brothers. 

We feel a personal pride in the eminent success 
which has attended our young author in his jour- 
ney around the world, and in the lucid descriptions 
he gives of the people he met, and the countries 
through which he pagsed. In our phrenological 
nomenclature, Mr. Vincent is an excellent ob- 
server, having “large perceptive faculties.’” He 
isa natural explorer, navigator, and traveler; he 
is also capable of bringing home to friends and 
readers what he saw, heard, and learned. His 
book is replete with striking pictures, illustrative 
of persons, places, structures—ancient and mod- 
ern—portraying also the manners and customs of 
people in countries seldom visited by Americans 
or Europeans. Mr. Vincent has found his true 
vocation—it is in literature, travel, and author- 
ship. He belongs to the Bayard Taylor type of 
Americans, and, being young, educated, and en- 
thusiastic, we shall hear more of him in future. 
His “ Land of the White Elephant”’ is published 
both in London and New York. It will have a 
place in many of our libraries, public and private. 
Ancient Sympor-Worsuip. By Hod- 

der M. Westropp and C, Staniland Wake. With 

an Introduction, additional Notes, and an Ap- 
endix, by Alexander Wilder, M.D. Price, $2. 
. 98, duodecimo. New York: J. W. Bouton, 

70§ Broadway. 


This little duodecimo is a reprint: of two papers. 
read some time ago before the Antiquarian So- 
ciety of London, and presents, in a faithful syn- 
opsis, the ancient literature illustrating the influ- 
ence of the phallic or parental idea underlying 
the old-world religions. The language is carefully 
chosen, modest, and decorous; while presenting 
with clearness and fidelity the full view of the 
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subject of which the writers treat. The mysteries 
which have so puzzled inquirers, their relation to 
the primitive religion, the resemblances of that 
religion to thie faith of the Hebrew patriarchs, the 
similarities in all old worships, and the relations 
of our more modern world-religions to their pre- 
decessors, are all made plain. An antiquity, com- 
pared to which classic Greece and Rome were but 
modern, is here exhibited. To the curious in- 
quirer this book will be a valuable acquisition ; 
only he must be ready to endure the jostling 
patiently which his opinions are liable to receive. 
Certainly the last paragraph of the appendix it will 
be wise to heed: 

“Those capable of understanding, will recog- 
nize in this symbolism the revelation of the first 
creation, and the renaissance, as refined in senti- 
ment oras gross in sense as is the mind of the 
person witnessing the vision. Whether he has 
learned supernal mysteries is to be ascertained ; 
eertainly he is revealed to himself, humbled if not 
humble.” 


Burns’ Puontc Saorrsanp, for Schools, 
Business, and Reporting. By Eliza B. Burns. 
12mo; pp. 120. Price, $1. May be had post- 
paid from this office. 

The author claims that, ‘‘ In this, the latest and 
‘best work on the Shorthand Art, that Isaac Pit- 
man’s ‘Phonography’ is brought to rule, re- 
lieved of exceptional and unnecessary word signs, 
-and the whole subject presented in so clear and 
simple a manner, that by its aid any intelligent 
person can gain a practical knowledge of short- 
‘hand writing. The work is so arranged as to be a 
-complete self-instructor.”’ 

Those who. now write after Pitman, Graham, 
Munson, or others, need not change, but keep on 
‘till they acquire the art, and become expert re- 
porters; others, who are yet to commence, may 
safely follow Mrs. Burns, with the hope of mas« 
tering the art and succeeding as reporters. 

Pitman was the inventor, Graham, Munson, 
Burns, and others have made more or less changes 
which they claim to be improvements, and those 
who learn of any, may be, for all we know to 
the contrary, equally good as reporters. Mrs. 
Burns’ book is nicely made, and is cheap at $1. 


Consueat Sins against the Laws of 
Life and Health, and their effects upon the 
Father, Mother, and Child. By Augustus K. 
Gardner, A.M., M.D., late Professor of Dis- 
eases of Females and Clinical Midwifery in the 
New York Medical College. Twentieth thou- 
sand, revised edition, with a new preface. One 
vol., 12mo; pp. 240; muslin. Price, $160. New 
York: @. J. Moulton. 

Realizing that the Apostles and their successors, 
the clergy (?) were commanded to heal the sick as 
well as to preach the gospel, the author has dedi- 
cated his book to the “‘ cloth,” who are expected 
to act on its suggestions and instruct the people 
on their duties in regard to preventing the race 
from becoming extinct. 





Pretty Mrs. Gaston, and other Poems, 
By John Esten Cooke, author of the “ Vieginia 
Comedians,” *‘ Survey of Eagle’s Nest,” “pp 
Van Dyke,” ete. Illustrated. One vol., 12mo: 
pp. 288. Price, $1.50. New York: Orange Judd 
Company. 

A popular story, which first appeared in Hearth 
and Home. It is now handsomely republished in 
book form, and will, no doubt, ‘ have a run.” 


THe CuitprRen’s Frrenp. <A Monthl 
Magazine, devoted to the Best Interests of the 
Young. Terms, $1.50 a year. Edited by Anne 
F. Bradly, Coatesville, Pa. 


This is a clear, quiet, healthy, honest magazine, 
It is without clap-trap, without anything objee- 
tionable, and is filled with just such mental paba- 
lum as children relish. Pretty pictures are intro- 
duced, and such stories, poems, and anecdotes as 
are calculated to improve, refine, and elevate 
readers, are given with discrimination and good 
taste. We wish all children could have copies of 
this CHILDREN’s FRIEND. 


Stx Lecrvres on our CHILDREN IN THE 
OTHER Lire. By the Rev. Chauncey Giles. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 32; pamphlet. Price, 25 cents. New 
York: Church Board of Publication. 

“Shall we meet beyond the river, shall we 
meet?” It will be a comfort to those who have 
lost children to be assured by the reverend author 
that they may reasonably hope to meet them in 
“the summer land.”’ Mr. Giles is both an excel- 
lent speaker and writer. He is a New Churchman. 


“THE TRAVELER” is the oldest paper 
in Cowley County, Kansas, and the “ Pioneer Jour- 
nal’? of the Arkansas Valley. It commenced in 
1870, and has been conducted successfully to the 
present time. In its columns may be found the 
Market Reports, Prices of Cattle, Proceedings of 
the Commissioners, Railroad and Land Office 
News, ete. Price, $2 per year; $1 for six months; 
50 cents for three months. C. M. Scott, pub 
lisher, Arkansas City, Kansas. 

Those seeking information relative to this rich 
Buffalo country should send for the The Traveler. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


REASON AND REDEMPTION; or, The Gospel 48 
it Attests Itself. By Robert Baker White, D.D. 
8vo; extra cloth. $2. ‘Dr. White displays great 
logical power and acumen, and fearlessly grapples 
with the objections to the truth of revelation 
which are drawn from the teachings of geology, 
astronomy, and ethnology.”’—Boston Globe.—Lip. 

Work, Pray, aNp Prorit; or, Gardening for 
Young Folks, explained in a Story for Boys and 
Girls. By Anna M. Hyde, author of “Six Hun 
dred Dollars a Year,” “American Boys,” “ Life 
of Washington,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo; extr 
cloth.—Lip. 

Tae Romance or Astronomy. By RB. Kalley 
Miller, M.A. 12mo, §1.25.—M’M, 








